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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The New Phase of the Struggle 
With International Communism 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


We are, it seems, in a new phase of the struggle 
between international communism and freedom. 

The first postwar decade was a phase of violence 
and threat of violence. There was the continued 
Soviet military occupation of northern Iran, the 
Communist guerrilla war in Greece, the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin, the Communist takeover of 
Czechoslovakia under the menace of armed in- 
vasion, the war against Korea, the war against 
Indochina, the warfare in the Formosa Straits, and 
the hostile threats against Western Europe when 
the German Federal Republic acted to join the 
West. 

Since last spring, this phase of violence seems 
to have undergone an eclipse. But we should re- 
member that one of the doctrines taught by Lenin 
and constantly emphasized by Stalin was the need 
for “zigzag.” Repeatedly Stalin drove home 
the idea that it is as important to know when to 
retreat as when to attack, and that when blocked 
in one course it is necessary to find another. 

Stalin is dead. But for 30 years his writings 
have been the Communist creed, and Stalinism in 
fact, though not in name, is still a potent influence 
in Russia. In prudence, therefore, we must act on 
the assumption that the present Soviet policies do 
not mark a change of purpose but a change of 
tactics. 

We do not, however, want policies of violence to 
reappear. Therefore, it is useful to have clearly 
in mind what are the free-world policies which 
have caused the Soviet Union to shift from tactics 
of violence and intimidation as being unpro- 
ductive. 

The free nations have adopted and implemented 
— 


‘Made before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago, Ill., on Dec. 8 (press release 683). 
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two interrelated policies for collective security. 
The first policy is to give clear warning that armed 
aggression will be met by collective action. The 
second policy is to be prepared to implement this 
political warning with deterrent power. 


The Political Warning System 


The first major political warning to the Soviet 
Union was expressed in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
a product of the Democrat-Republican cooperation 
of 1948 and 1949. By the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the parties told the Soviet rulers that, if they at- 
tacked any one, they would have to fight them all. 
If the Kaiser and Hitler had known in advance 
that their aggressions would surely bring against 
them the full power of the United States, they 
might never have begun their armed aggression. 
As it was, they did what despots readily do—they 
miscalculated. The North Atlantic Treaty left 
no room for such miscalculation. That, said Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, was “the most practical deter- 
rent to war which the wit of man has yet devised.” 

But the North Atlantic Treaty was not enough. 
With that alone, it might be inferred that we were 
relatively indifferent to what occurred elsewhere, 
notably in Asia. And, indeed, less than a year 
after the North Atlantic Treaty came into force, 
the Communists attacked the Republic of Korea. 

But now, except for countries of South Asia 
which choose “neutralism,” the gaps in the politi- 
cal warning system have been closed. The United 
States with bipartisan cooperation has made mu- 
tual security treaties with the Philippines, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, and with the Republic of 
China on Taiwan. We have entered into the 
Awnzus [ Australia-New Zealand- U.S.] Pact. We 
have joined with seven other nations to make the 
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Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. There 
is the Balkan alliance of Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey and the Baghdad Pact, which includes 
the “northern tier” of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and 
Pakistan. 

All of these treaties are made pursuant to what 
the United Nations Charter calls the “inherent 
right of collective self-defense.” Together they 
constitute a worldwide political warning system. 
They prevent the despots from miscalculating 
that they can use Red armies to conquer weaker 
nations, one by one. 


The Deterrent of Retaliatory Power 


It is, however, not enough to have a political 
warning system.’ It must have backing if it is 
effectively to deter. That poses a difficult problem. 


With more than 20 nations strung along the 20,000 
miles of iron curtain, it is not possible to build up static 
defensive forces which could make each nation impreg- 
nable to such a major and unpredictable assault as Rus- 
sia could launch. To attempt this would be to have 
strength nowhere and bankruptcy everywhere. That, 
however, does not mean that we should abandon the whole 
idea of collective security and merely build our own de- 
fense area. ... Fortunately, we do not have to choose 
between two disastrous alternatives. It is not necessary 
either to spread our strength all around the world in 
futile attempts to create everywhere a static defense, nor 
need we crawl back into our own hole in the vain hope 
of defending ourselves against all of the rest of the 
world. ... As against the possibility of full-scale attack 
by the Soviet Union itself, there is only one effective de- 
fense, for us and for others. That is the capacity to 
counterattack. That is the ultimate deterrent. ... The 
arsenal of retaliation should include all forms of counter- 
attack with a maximum flexibility. ... In such ways, 
the idea of collective security can be given sensible and 
effective content. 

What I have just been saying is what I said 5 
years ago.” 

That program has now become a reality. We 
have developed, with our allies, a collective sys- 
tem of great power which can be flexibly used on 
whatever scale may be requisite to make aggres- 
sion costly. Our capacity to retaliate must be, and 
is, massive in order to deter all forms of aggres- 
sion. But if we have to use that capacity, such 
use would be selective and adapted to the occasion. 

To deter aggression, it is important to have the flex- 
ibility and the facilities which make various responses 
available. In many cases, any open assault by Com- 
munist forces could only result in starting a general war. 





? BULLETIN of Jan. 15, 1951, p. 85. 
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But the free world must have the means for responding 
effectively on a selective basis when it chooses. It must 
not put itself in the position where the only response open 
to it is general war. The essential thing is that a po- 
tential aggressor should know in advance that he can and 
will be made to suffer for his aggression more than he 
can possibly gain by it. This calls for a system in which 
local defensive strength is reinforced by more mobile de- 
terrent power. The method of doing so will vary accord- 
ing to the character of the various areas. 

What I have been saying is from an article I 
wrote about 2 years ago.® 

Our mutual security arrangements help provide 
the local defensive strength needed to preserve in- 
ternal order against subversive tactics and to offer 
a resistance to aggression which would give 
counterattacking, highly mobile forces time to 
arrive. 

Thus we have collective defense policies which, 
on the one hand, are calculated to deter armed 
aggression and which, on the other hand, we can, 
if need be, live with indefinitely. 

The two elements I have described—on the one 
hand, a political warning system and, on the 
other hand, selective retaliatory power—con- 
stitute in combination a firm foundation for peace. 
If we want peace to continue, we must preserve 
that foundation intact. 

We earnestly strive for some dependable sys- 
tem of limitation of armament. Until we succeed 
in such efforts, however, we and our allies must 
constantly maintain forces, weapons, and facili- 
ties necessary to deter armed aggression, large or 
small. That is an indispensable price of peace. 


The Struggle for Justice 


But we dare not assume that the only danger is 
that of armed aggression and that, if armed ag- 
gression can be deterred, we can otherwise relax. 
There still exist grave injustices to be cured and 
grave dangers to be averted. 

President Eisenhower, speaking last August,! 
pointed out that— 

Eagerness to avoid war—if we think no deeper than this 
single desire—can produce outright or implicit agreement 
that injustices and wrongs of the present shall be per- 
petuated in the future. We must not participate in any 
such false agreement. Thereby, we would outrage our 
own conscience. In the eyes of those who suffer injustice, 
we would become partners with their oppressors. In the 
judgment of history we would have sold out the freedom 


* Foreign Affairs, April 1954; see also BULLETIN of Mart. 
29, 1954, p. 459. 
* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 375. 
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of men for the pottage of a false peace. Moreover, we 


would assure future conflict ! 


And the President went on to point to the divi- 
sion of Germany and the domination of captive 
countries as an illustration of the injustices of 
which he spoke. 

We shall not seek to cure these injustices by 
ourselves invoking force. But we can and will 
constantly keep these injustices at the forefront 
of human consciousness and thus bring into play 
the force of world opinion which, working stead- 
ily, will have its way. For no nation, however 
powerful, wishes to incur, on a steadily mounting 
basis, the moral condemnation of the world. 

This force was a potent factor in bringing 
Austria its freedom. Last May, after 7 years of 
delay, the Soviet Union signed the Austrian 
Treaty, the Red forces were withdrawn, and 
Austria was liberated. 

We face a similar problem with respect to the 
reunification of Germany. The July meeting of 
the Heads of Government at Geneva had brought 
this problem to the forefront. There the four 
Heads of Government had explicitly agreed that 
“the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections shall be carried out.” However, at the 
second Geneva conference last month, the Soviet 
Union repudiated that agreement, despite Western 
offers which gave maximum assurances that a re- 
unified Germany would not create insecurity for 
the Soviet Union and any of Germany’s neighbors. 
Apparently the Soviets realized that all-German 
elections would surely remove from power the 
puppet regime which it has installed in East Ger- 
many. This, in turn, would have repercussions 
throughout the Soviet satellite world. 

Therefore, the Soviet Union took the rigid posi- 
tion that it could accept no proposals for Ger- 
many, however reasonable, if they might enable 
the German people to get rid of those whom the 
Soviet has picked to rule in the Eastern Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 

The result is that the West must continue to 
maintain the pressure of world opinion for the 
undoing of the present injustice which separates 
17 million Germans from the great body of their 
fellows, 


Western Unity 


The Western European nations need also to 
continue to develop their own unity, not merely 
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for defense, but also for well-being. It is the 
past divisions of Western Europe, and the rival- 
ries of these nations, which has been the greatest 
cause of war and economic weakness. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization serves 
greatly, not only to protect Europe but to provide 
a sense of unity and fellowship. I shall be sharing 
in that next week when Secretary Humphrey, 
Secretary Wilson, and I go to Paris for the De- 
cember Nato Ministerial Council meeting. These 
meetings enable the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of Finance, and of Defense to consult together and 
tighten the bonds which join the 15 Nato partners. 
These bonds are strong and tested. Naro is more 
than a mere military defense. Its members are 
constantly seeking and finding useful ways, other 
than military, to give expression to the closeness 
and warmth of their relationship. 

But there is also need for unity on a more inti- 
mate basis among the continental European 
nations themselves. The six nations of France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg already have begun to create com- 
mon institutions, notably the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. I was glad to find on my last visit to 
Europe that the movement to develop along these 
lines is taking on new vitality. That movement 
must obtain its strength primarily from the peo- 
ples concerned. It is, however, a development in 
which the United States has a deep interest and 
which it is prepared to support if opportunity 
offers. 

As this movement develops, it is bound to exert 
a powerful influence on the Eastern European 
countries. If the Western European countries 
find, in unity, increased prosperity, there will be 
increasing pressure in the satellite countries for 
independent governments responsive to the needs 
and aspirations of the people. 

This may speed the day when the Soviet rulers 
will come to realize that to hold these Eastern 
European nations in subjugation involves an ob- 
solete reactionary practice, entailing costs, moral 
and material, far outweighing the seeming 
advantages. 


The Less Developed Countries 
New tasks also confront us in the less developed 
areas of the world. There, hundreds of millions 
of people lack what could and should be theirs. 
These areas have always been a target of Soviet 
communism. ‘ 
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Today, as the Soviet rulers are balked in their 
effort to extend their influence by force, they have 
picked these areas as targets of their guile. The 
Soviet peoples seriously lack many of the com- 
modities of everyday living. The satellite peoples 
are particularly exploited, and their standards of 
living have been seriously reduced. But the Soviet 
rulers find it easy to neglect these needs while pro- 
fessing concern for the welfare of those whom 
they call “colonial and dependent peoples” whose 
“amalgamation” into the Soviet Communist orbit 
has always been an open goal of Soviet policy. 

The Soviet rulers, themselves exponents of a 
materialistic philosophy, have concentrated their 
educational efforts on training scientists. By now, 
the Soviet output of trained technical personnel is 
large. Also these technicians are always at the 
command of their government, to do whatever 
their government wants. They are thus available 
to go into the other areas, as a symbol of promises 
which are alluring. 

We need not become panicky because Soviet 
communism now disports itself in this new garb. 
We need not assume, as some seem to assume, that 
the leaders in the Asian countries are unaware of 
danger and easily duped by false promises. These 
leaders have, indeed, had much political expe- 
rience and have helped to win great political suc- 
cesses for their countries. 

But the peoples of free countries which are not 
adequately developed do need the kind of help 
which matured industrial economies have his- 
torically provided for less developed economies. 
The flow of private capital partly meets that need. 
But government also has an important role to 
play. 

We have indeed for several years had a govern- 
mental program for economic and technical as- 
sistance, much of which is directed to the less de- 
veloped areas. That program is manned by a 
splendid corps of dedicated men and women. 
Congress has appropriated substantial funds to 
finance this program and to provide economic aid, 
much of which goes to the less developed areas. 
We expect to ask the Congress this coming year 
for as much money for this purpose as we think 
can usefully be spent, and we expect that the Con- 
gress will, as in the past, patriotically respond. 
Also we shall seek somewhat more flexibility than 
heretofore. 

We are helping in other ways too. 
ample, our scientists, with the help of those from 


For ex- 
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other free countries, had the imagination to see 
the immense possibilities in fissionable material, 
We were the first to crack the atom and to find the 
way to harness its vast power. We are in the lead 
in developing President Eisenhower’s program of 
atoms for peace. 

However, the coming years pose a challenge to 
our Nation and its people. 
will not be enough. Nor will public money alone 
provide the answer. An effective response will 
call for a revival of the crusading spirit of our 
past. 

We need to recapture the spirit which animated 


bias 
A grudging response 


. . . ' 
our missionaries, our doctors, our educators, and 


our merchants who, during the last century, went 
throughout the world carrying the benefits of a 
new way of life. 
were not seeking to make money for themselves, 
although the profit motive was an honorable in- 
centive. What they sought, and what they 
gained, was the unique joy that comes from creat- 
ing and from sharing. 


For the most part these persons | 


It would indeed be tragic if our people, and par- | 
ticularly our youth, now became so attracted by | 


mercenary considerations, by the lure of the mar- 
ket place, that they lost the missionary spirit, the 
sense of destiny, which has been characteristic of 
our Nation since its beginning and which has 
made it great. 

I frequently think of the scriptural promise that 
material things will be added unto those who seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
This Nation has from its earliest days been influ- 
enced by religious ideals. Our forebears believed 
in a Divine Creator who had endowed all men 
with certain inalienable rights. They believed in 
a moral law and in its concepts of justice, love, 
and righteousness. They had a sense of mission 
in the world, believing it their duty to help men 
everywhere to be and to do what God designed. 
They saw a great prospect and were filled with a 
great purpose. 

Under the impulsion of that faith, there devel- 
oped here an area of spiritual, intellectual, and 
economic vigor the like of which the world had 
never seen. It was no exclusive preserve. In- 
deed, sharing was a central theme. Millions were 
welcomed from other lands to share equally the 
opportunities of the founders and their heirs. 
Through missionary activities and the establish- 
ment of schools and churches American ideals 
were carried throughout the world. Our Gover: | 


i 
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ment gave aid and comfort to those elsewhere 
who sought to increase human freedom. 

Meanwhile, material things were added to us. 
Now we must take care lest those byproducts of 
great endeavor seem so good that they become 
promoted to be the all-suflicient end. 

That is the danger against which we must al- 
ways be on guard. That is particularly the case 
today, when a huge materialistic state like the 
Soviet Union, thwarted in its efforts to aggrandize 
itself by force, coldly and cruelly calculates on 
how to exploit, for its selfish ends, the aspirations 
of the peoples of less developed lands. 

What the world needs to know at this juncture 
is that our Nation remains steadfast to its historic 
ideals and follows its traditional course of shar- 
ing the spiritual, intellectual, and material fruits 
of our free society, in helping the captives to be- 
come free and helping the free to remain free, not 
merely in a technical sense but free in the sense of 
genuine opportunity to pursue happiness, in the 
spirit of our Declaration of Independence. 

And may we never forget that, as Lincoln said, 
that declaration was not something exclusive to 
us, but there was “something in that declaration 
giving liberty, not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope for the world for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that in 
due time the weights should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men, and that all should have an 
equal chance.” 

That was the spirit in which our Nation was con- 
ceived. May it also be the spirit in which we live. 


Excerpts From Transcript of 
Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 


Press release 681 dated December 6 


QY. Mr. Dulles, on November 18, in your report 
to the Nation following the Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, you said, talking about the Soviet lead- 
ers,“. . . they seem not to want to revert to the 
earlier reliance on threats and invective. In that 
respect the spirit of Geneva still survives.” Now, 
in the light of the recent statements by Khru- 
shehev and Bulganin in Asia and the situation in 
Berlin, I was wondering whether that evaluation 
still stands. 

Scan 


* BULLETIN of Noy. 28, 1955, p. 867. 
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A. Well, I am sorry to say that I would have 
to characterize some of the statements reported 
from the Far East as containing “invective.” 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what does that do then to the 
“spirit of Geneva”? 


A. Well, I suppose to that extent it qualifies the 
elements of survival of the “spirit of Geneva.” So 
far, the element of threat is absent. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does this Government regard 
Goa as a Portuguese province? 


A. As far as I know, all the world regards it as 
a Portuguese province. It has been Portuguese, 
I think, for about 400 years. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you say “province” or 
“colony”? 


A. Province. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with Goa, is 
there any question that the NATO commitment 
could possibly cover Goa or any of the other Portu- 
guese possessions in Asia or in that part of the 
world? 


A. That part of the world is definitely outside 
of the North Atlantic Treaty area. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your statement in con- 
nection with the visit of the Portuguese Foreign 
Minister and your reference to the Portuguese 
provinces? were you attempting to give support of 
the United States to the Portuguese position in 
the controversy with India, or just what was your 
purpose_in making that reference? 


A. Well, you will recall that in an earlier state- 
ment, which I made I think the early part of 
August, I indicated the interest of the United 
States in a peaceful solution of the problem. The 
statement which was issued here the other day 
was primarily a statement directed against the in- 
troduction of hate and prejudice into a situation 
which needs to be dealt with in a spirit of calm. 
We did not take, or attempt to take, any position 
on the merits of the matter. We did jointly ex- 
press our concern at the atmosphere of hatred and 
prejudice which was sought to be created out of it. 

Y. Mr. Secretary, you said that all the world 


regards it as a Portuguese province. India does 


2 Tbid., Dec. 12, 1955, p. 966. 
*Tbid., Aug. 15, 1955, p. 268. 








not, apparently, and I wondered whether or not 
there had been any exchanges since this statement 
was made between your Government and the In- 
dian Government. 


A. I do not think that the Indian Government 
questions the status of these various portions of 
territory that are governed by Portugal as being 
under Portuguese law “provinces.” I believe that 
they are such under the Constitution of Portugal 
and that the residents of these areas, which in- 
clude not merely Goa but several others, such as 
Macao, have the full rights of Portuguese citizens. 
They can be elected to office and serve in Portugal 
and also elsewhere. I do not think there is any 
particular controversy about the status of those 
areas under the Constitution of Portugal. 


Q. And you include Goa in that? 


A. Goa, and there are two other points I think 
in India and there is the province of Macao off 
the China coast. I think their status is all the 
same under the Portuguese Constitution. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you have any idea that 
this reference to Portuguese provinces would stir 
up the tempest that it did in India when you in- 
cluded it in the statement? 


A. Well, we did give it very careful considera- 
tion. The communique was not lightly issued. 
But we did feel that it was appropriate and right 
to indicate our attitude toward the emotionalism 
which was sought to be created by the Soviet 
rulers when they were in India. They were not 
in India at that time but had just left for Burma. 
But the creation and fomenting of that atmos- 
phere of hatred was something we felt we should 
express ourselves against. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you saying, in effect, that 
the United States is against the settlement of this 
incident between Portugal and India on any other 
than peaceful grounds but that the United States 
is not taking sides on how it should be settled? 


A. As you know, we have been strongly ad- 
vocating the principles that these situations should 
not be settled by force. That general approach 
has, I think, been sympathetically shared by Prime 
Minister Nehru. We have taken that position in 
relation to all these situations where there are 
national claims that conflict. We did not think 
they should be settled by force. And we had the 
feeling that the statements which were made by 
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the Russians in relation to this matter were de- 


signed to create an atmosphere which might gen- 
erate efforts to invoke force. That was our 
objection. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you say if any progress 
is being made with the Geneva talks with Com- 





munist China and if the apparent lack of progress | 


can be ascribed to the change of Soviet tactics? 


A. No, I do not feel that any interconnection | 


is apparent between the talks at Geneva between 
Ambassador Johnson and the Chinese Communist 
representatives and what is going on in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Those talks are not 
making as good progress as could be hoped. Pri- 
marily, I would say not the lack of progress in 
the talks but the lack of actual action under the 
agreement already reached—that the Americans in 


their right to come home.‘ 
measure of compliance with that but not yet a full 
measure, and, as to that, we are naturally disap- 
pointed. 
agreement will be carried out. Otherwise the talks 
are proceeding in a normal way, having regard to 
the character of the people we are talking with. 


Q. Can you advise us on whether this Govern- 
ment is making any further attempt to dissuade 


But we still remain hopeful that that | 


Nationalist China from using the veto against the | 


admission of Outer Mongolia into the U.N.? 


A. Well, we have explained to the Chinese 
Nationalists what our own position is expected to 
be in that matter. Whether they will follow a 
similar course or not, I cannot yet say. I think 
you probably all know it has been our view, since 
the inception of the United Nations, that the veto 
power was a very exceptional power to be used 
only in exceptional circumstances and that it 
should not be used to prevent the admission to 
the United Nations of states which a qualified 
majority of the Security Council and General As- 
sembly thought ought to be admitted. That is the 
position which we have taken consistently through 


. . } 
the years and which we are doing at the present 


f 
‘For lists of Americans who have left Communist 


China, see ibid., Sept. 26, 1955, p. 489 (footnote) and Oct. 
31, 1955, p. 692 (footnote). Another American, Ralph 


Sharples Boyd, left Shanghai by ship on Nov. 2, and the | 


Rev. Justin Garvey and the Rev. Marcellus White reached 
Hong Kong on Nov. 19. On Dec. 20 Dr. and Mrs. Homer 
V. Bradshaw arrived at Hong Kong. 
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time. We have always hoped that the other per- 
manent members of the Security Council would 
take a similar position. Whether they will or will 
not, I do not yet know. 


Q. Sir, it is a long time since we have heard 
about the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. My un- 
derstanding is that the Chinese Communists now 
have or soon will have a ring of airfields in that 
part of the China coast which would give them 
command of the air over those islands and that 
the typhoon season comes to an end about April 1. 
My question is whether you can enlighten us at all 
on what is going on between us and the Nationalists 
about those islands. Are we going to try and per- 
suade Chiang to get out of them, so that we don’t 
have another crisis over them in the spring, or, 
if the threat is posed, are we going to help defend 
them? 


A. Well, I doubt very much if it would serve 
any useful purpose to resurrect the issues about 


| those islands, which, as you point out, have hap- 


pily subsided into the background. I think that, 
perhaps, is a good place to leave them for the 
time being. Of course, the buildup of these air- 
fields in that area is something which has long 
been going on and which I have talked about at 
least 6 or 7 months ago,’ when I told you of the 
program which was obviously being carried out in 
that area for the development of more airfields 
and the like. But there is nothing that has de- 
veloped in relation to those airfields, other than 
their construction, which indicates that there is 
any plan of large-scale attack against the Nation- 
alist forces in the Taiwan Straits. Now to attempt 
to guess as to what their attitude will be 6 months 
from now is something which I would hesitate 
to do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, by that statement do you 
mean, sir, that the Chinese Communists have not 
yet begun to put petroleum supplies and storage 
around these airfields, have not begun to put in 
something they would need? 


A. Our intelligence does not indicate that they 
have taken the steps which would normally be 
preparatory to any large-scale attack. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what sub- 
LL 


*Ibid., May 9, 1955, p. 755. 
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jects of special concern, if any, lie behind the 
projected Eden visit here? 


A. Well, there are, as far as I know, no special 
subjects. There has been no topic mentioned as 
yet from either side as a subject of discussion. I 
would say that that visit comes about as a normal 
development which perhaps would have occurred 
before now if it had not been for the President’s 
illness. While it’s true that both President Eisen- 
hower and Sir Anthony Eden were together at 
Geneva, they were so concerned with the particu- 
lar problems of that conference that they did not 
have any adequate opportunity to discuss other 
matters. And it is, I think, a year and a half or 
thereabouts since Sir Anthony Eden has been in 
this country. He has never been here as Prime 
Minister, and his coming here is a quite normal 
development. Now, as I say, there has been no 
exchange of views at all with reference to what 
the agenda will be, what we will talk about. I 
assume we will talk pretty generally about mat- 
ters of common concern, what is in diplomacy, 
I believe, called “tour d’horizon.” 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us your current 
thinking on Arab-Israel peace prospects? 


A. Well, we continue to feel very strongly that 
there should be a solution of that problem. I can 
only go back in these matters to my comprehensive 
statement of August 26 on this subject,’ which 
was very thoroughly and carefully prepared, 
which emphasizes what we believe to be the im- 
perative need of a solution to prevent, as I then 
said, the development of an arms race which 
would sap the economic strength of these coun- 
tries. The gains to come out of a settlement from 
both sides areimmense. We continue to hope that 
both sides will see the possibilities of such gains 
in the situation. I would not say that there are 
any concrete developments which could be ad- 
duced as proof that they had been so convinced 
as yet. But the possibilities, in our opinion, still 
exist. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, recently the Korean Govern- 
ment again threatened to shoot any Japanese ves- 
sels crossing the so-called Rhee line. And the 
situation seems to be getting rather tense in that 
area that weareininJapan. Itismy understand- 
ing that both countries have talked with the 


* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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United States about taking some action to prevent 
violence breaking out in that area. Could you 
tell us what the status of that argument is and 
our position on it? 


A. No, I don’t know of anything new there. Of 
course that situation has been tense for quite a 
long time, ever since the Korean Armistice altered 
the military factors in the problem. There have 
been seizures by the Koreans of Japanese fishing 
vessels and an attempt to assert a certain jurisdic- 
tion over areas which normally would be consid- 
ered as part of the high seas. The United States 
has always tried to bring about some amicable 
solution of that problem. That is our attitude 
today. Iam not aware of anything that has come 
up in recent days which changes the problem from 
what it has been for the last couple of years. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it your view that the anti- 
Western statements by the Soviet leaders during 
their Asiatic tour indicate that the Russians are 
not interested, at least for the present time, in low- 
ering tensions with the West? 


A. Well, that is, I suppose, very much a matter 
of opinion. But insofar as I interpret what I 
read about them, I would certainly not find in 
those speeches any great solicitude for a relaxation 
of tension with the West, and particularly there 
were references of an unpleasant nature to the 
United Kingdom throughout these talks, which 
suggests that there is no particular desire to ease 
tensions there. Sir Winston Churchill made 
some reference to that yesterday. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did the State Department fol- 
low up your August 26 speech by any practical 
or more specific suggestions to the parties as to 
what the steps should be in bringing about a solu- 
tion to the Palestine problem? 


A. We have not become more specific than was 
indicated by that speech. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there are reports that Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce’s telephone was tapped shortly 
before she was named Ambassador. Can you tell 
us if the Government did that and if so what it 
learned? 


A. That is a topic where I admit abysmal 
ignorance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what coun- 
tries are being considered as a possible site for a 
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nuclear training center in Asia and whether any 
decision has been reached as regards any particu. 
lar country? 


A. There has been no final decision as yet. 
There are a number of countries that are qualified 
for a site. Perhaps some are better qualified than 
others. We are looking into the qualifications, | 
primarily the educational facilities, which would 
permit a maximum use, a maximum gain from the | 
establishment of that nuclear power reactor. The | 
decision will probably be reached within the next 
day or two, but no decision has been reached as 
yet. 





Q. Could you mention the countries, sir, who ar 
being considered as of this moment? Could you 
name them at all? 





A. Well, I know at least two are being consid- 
ered. One is the Philippines and the other is | 
Ceylon. There may be others. I haven’t been | 
watching that closely. 


Q. How about Japan? 


A. It may be that Japan is being considered | 
also. I have not myself been personally going into 
that. There will be a report made to me on it 
within the next day or two for my final decision. 
Of course, the final decision will involve also the 
concurrence of other departments of the Govern- 
ment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you comment on the 
events in Berlin during the last week? 





A. Well, do you refer to the retention, tempo- 
rarily at least, of these two Congressmen that were | 
there, or the barges ? 


Q. I was thinking specifically of the barges and 
the larger issues raised on the status of the city. 

A. Well, the action taken about barges, which 
now is reported very largely in the press, is action 
that was taken last October. It is nothing that 
took place last week. So far there has not been 
any interruption of the normal movement of 
traffic through the canals, and we have no evidence 
to anticipate that there will be, although that is 
always a possibility. But we expect that the Soviet 
will respect, and assure respect for, the agreement 
that was made in Paris in June, I think it was, 
1949 with respect to assuring the normal access, 
by rail and water, of the West to Berlin. We take 
the position, as you know, that nothing that the 
Soviet itself can do can relieve the Soviet of its 
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international obligations. We expect to hold the 
Soviet to its international obligations. We have 
no evidence as yet that those international obliga- 
tions will be violated. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did the United States concur 
in that British concession that the East German 
Government could control the inland waterways? 
This decision, you say, was reached last October. 


A. The announcement that the licenses would 
be issued by the East German regime, the so-called 
Gor, with authority in East Berlin, was, I think, 
acquiesced in by the British, in whose sector is, I 
think, the barge terminal. That took place, as 
I recall, last October. Now that did not involve, 
of course, any recognition of the exclusive author- 
ity of those German Communist authorities in that 
zone over the area, or any waiver of the rights 
which we have under the Paris agreement of 1949. 
If the Soviet chooses to carry that out through 
agents, that is its affair. But to us, the primary 
obligation still remains that of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us how you would 
apply your remarks about the veto power being 
an exceptional power in the United Nations to 
Communist China in its desire for admission? 


A. Well, the China problem is not about the 
admission of new members. China is a charter 
member of the United Nations. It is a question 
of credentials. 


Q. It seems to me there was a question raised, 
however, as to whether or not we would or would 
not use the veto power even on the question of 
credentials. 


A. Yes, that question was raised. As I recall, 
I indicated that I did not want to commit myself 
one way or andther on that proposition. But that 
issue is a different issue from the question of the 
admission of new members, as to which we have 
had a historic position which is reflected in the 
Vandenberg Resolution of June 1948. 


Recognition of Austrian Neutrality 
Press release 680 dated December 6 

On December 6 Secretary Dulles delivered to 
the Austrian Ambassador, Karl Gruber, a note 
informing the Austrian Federal Government that 


December 19, 1955 


the Government of the United States recognizes 
the neutrality of Austria as defined in the Federal 
Constitutional Law approved by the Austrian 
Parliament on October 26, 1955. A request for 
such recognition was the subject of a note sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Government by the Austrian 
Government on November 14, 1955. The Austrian 
Government has requested similar recognition of 
Austrian neutrality from the governments of ail 
countries with which Austria maintains diplo- 
matic relations. It is understood that France, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, the three 
other signatories to the Austrian State Treaty on 
May 15, 1955, delivered separate but identical notes 
to the Austrian Government on December 6. 

The texts of the note of the Austrian Federal 
Government of November 14, 1955, and the note 
of the U.S. Government of December 6, 1955, are 
as follows: 


Text of Austrian Note of November 14 


The Ambassador of Austria presents his com- 
pliments to the Honorable the Acting Secretary 
of State and upon instructions of the Austrian 
Federal Government has the honor to convey the 
following: 

On October 26th 1955 the Austrian Parliament 
has passed the constitutional law concerning the 
neutrality of Austria. This law has entered into 
force on November 5, 1955 and has the following 
wording: 

Gs Article I 


(1) For the purpose of the lasting maintenance of her 
independence externally, and for the purpose of the in- 
violability of her territory, Austria declares of her own 
free will her perpetual neutrality. Austria will maintain 
and defend this with all means at her disposal. 

(2) For the securing of this purpose in all future times 
Austria will not join any military alliances and will not 
permit the establishment of any foreign military bases 
on her territory. 


Article II 

The Federal Government is charged with the execution 
of this Federal Constitutional Law. 

A copy of the authentic text in the German lan- 
guage is enclosed. 

In bringing this constitutional law to the knowl- 
edge of the Government of the United States of 
America, the Austrian Federal Government has 
the honor to request that the Government of the 
United States of America recognize the perpetual 
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neutrality of Austria as defined in the aforemen- 
tioned law. 


Text of U.S. Note of December 6 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of Austria and 
has the honor to acknowledge receipt of the note 
of the Embassy of Austria dated November 14, 
1955, informing him that the Austrian Parliament 
approved on October 26, 1955, the federal constitu- 
tional law relative to the neutrality of Austria, 
which entered into force November 5, 1955. 

The Secretary of State has the honor to inform 
the Austrian Ambassador, in compliance with the 
request expressed in the note under acknowledge- 
ment, that the Government of the United States 
has taken cognizance of this constitutional law and 
recognizes the perpetual neutrality of Austria as 
defined therein. 


United States Protests 
Berlin Incident 


LETTER FROM GENERAL DASHER TO GENERAL 
DIBROVA, NOVEN.BER 29 


U.S. Embassy, Bonn, press release 

Following is the text of a letter delivered per- 
sonally by Maj. Gen. Charles L. Dasher, U.S. Com- 
mander in Berlin, to Maj. Gen. P. L. Dibrova, Mili- 
tary Commandant of the Soviet Sector of Berlin, 
on November 29. 


Dear Genera Diprova: I wish to bring to your 
attention the latest example of the lawless action 
of the “Peoples’ Police” in the Soviet sector of Ber- 
lin. This incident occurred yesterday * about noon 
in the vicinity of the Soviet Garden of Remem- 
brance in Treptow. It involved two members of 
the Congress of the United States of America, the 
wife of one of the Congressmen, and an officer of 
the United States Army who is under my 
command.” 

As the party was about to leave the Garden of 


*The incident occurred on Nov. 27; General Dasher’s 
letter was prepared for delivery to the Soviet commandant 
on Nov. 28. 

* Those detained were Representative and Mrs. Harold 
C. Ostertag, Representative Edward D. Boland, and Lt. 
James T. McQueen. 
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Remembrance in an official military vehicle of 
Berlin Command, a member of the “Peoples’ Po. 
lice” ordered them to remain on the spot. The po- 
liceman then demanded that the keys of the vehicle 
be handed over to him, and after a show of reluc- 





tance on the part of the United States Army officer 
the policeman drew his pistol from his holster and | 
cocked it menacingly. Under this threat, the off- 
cer handed over the keys. When the officer at- | 
tempted to use the radio telephone in the vehicle 
in order to inform this Headquarters of the inci- | 
dent, he was prevented from doing so by another | 
policeman who likewise drew his pistol from his 
holster and cocked it in a threatening manner. 

The reason given by the policeman for this ruf. | 
fianism was that it was forbidden by the laws of | : 
the so-called German Democratic Republic for a | 
foreign power to maintain and operate radio trans. | 
mitters in vehicles. 

After approximately three hours of detention by 
policemen, the party was forced to follow a Soviet | 
official in a Soviet vehicle to your Headquarters at | 
Karlshorst. They were in turn followed by the| 
armed policemen in their vehicle. 

At that time the Provost Marshal of Berlin | 
Command arrived at Karlshorst and was received | 
by Colonel Kotsiuba. According to the Provost | 
Marshal’s report, Colonel Kotsiuba affirmed ra 
statement of the policemen that the party had vio- 
lated the laws of the “German Democratic | 
Republic”. | 

The party was eventually released approxi- 
mately four hours after their original detention. 

I wish you to know, General Dibrova, that of all | 
the incidents which have affected the relations be: | 
tween our two Commands during the past few | 
years, I consider this one by far the most serious. | 
I insist that an explanation be given why the po- 
licemen assumed the authority to interfere with 
the liberty of the United States officials, and, fur: | 
thermore, why they acted in a manner so calculated | 
to terr ity defenseless persons, including a w oman. | 
I cannot understand how Colonel Kotsiuba could 
condone such actions. 

If the report of Colonel Kotsiuba’s statement | 
with regard to the laws of the “German Demo | 
cratic Republic” is correct, I wish to answer quite | 
clearly that the laws of the “German Democrati¢ | 
Republic” can have no applicability whatsoever to 
the incident which I have described to you. 

Finally, I expect you to take immediate meas | 
ures to prevent a repetition of such incidents} 
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which, I am sure you must agree, are a violation 
of the established policy of free circulation in 
Berlin. In the meantime, I do not intend to alter 
the practice of maintaining radio transmitters in 
vehicles of Berlin Command entering the Soviet 
sector of Berlin, nor do I intend to tolerate any 
further molesting of United States personnel by 
members of the “Peoples’ Police”. 


NOTE FROM AMBASSADOR CONANT TO AM- 
BASSADOR PUSHKIN, DECEMBER 1 


Press release 675 dated December 1 


The following is the text of a communication 
from Ambassador James B. Conant to the senior 
Soviet diplomatic representative in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, Ambassador Georgi Pushkin, 
which was delivered in Berlin on December 1. 


On November 29, General Dasher, the United 
States Commandant in Berlin, called on Gen- 
eral Dibrova, the Soviet Commandant, to protest 
against an incident which occurred on November 
27. This incident involved the unwarranted deten- 
tion in the Soviet sector of Berlin of an American 
military vehicle of the Berlin command, and its 
occupants, including two members of the Congress 
of the United States of America. 

I am informed that General Dibrova refused 
to accept General Dasher’s protest and that in 
justification he made certain assertions concern- 
ing the applicability to this case of the laws of 
the “German Democratic Republic” and the re- 
lationship between the Soviet sector of Berlin and 
the “German Democratic Republic”. 

I must renew the protest made by General 
Dasher against interference with the freedom of 
Allied circulation in Berlin and against the 
grossly discourteous and threatening conduct dis- 
played toward United States citizens by persons 
acting under Soviet authority and control. I 
do not consider the attempted justification of this 
incident to be acceptable. 

As for General Dibrova’s assertions, they are 
wholly inconsistent with the quadripartite status 
of Berlin. The position of my government as re- 
gards the status of Berlin, and its attitude to the 
so-called German Democratic Republic, are well 
known to you as a result of numerous communica- 


tions on these subjects from my government to 
ae 

*Notes were also delivered by the British and French 
Ambassadors. 
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your government over a considerable period of 
time. 

You will thus appreciate that the United States 
Government must continue to hold the Soviet au- 
thorities responsible for the welfare and proper 
treatment of all United States citizens during 
their presence in those areas, including the Soviet 
sector of Berlin, which are subject to Soviet au- 
thority and control. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR CONANT, 
DECEMBER 2‘ 


U.S. Embassy, Bonn, press release 

I have come to Berlin today on a special trip 
for two reasons. First, to consult with General 
Dasher, Mr. Gufler,> and members of the staff of 
the United States Mission here in Berlin. Yester- 
day I met with Mayor Suhr and this morning 
Mayor Amrehn called on me. Thus, I feel I have 
been well informed. The second reason for my 
visit here, as for all my other visits, which you 
know I make so frequently, is to give visible proof 
of the continuing interest of the United States 
Government in the welfare of this brave and im- 
portant city. My presence here today, as repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States, 
further underlines the position which my Govern- 
ment has taken in regard to Berlin and which is set 
forth in the note which I sent to Mr. Pushkin last 
evening. 

In regard to recent events, I should lke to say 
at this time that my conversation this morning 
with General Dasher and Mr. Gufler confirms what 
[ already believed from the information which had 
been sent me, namely, that General Dasher and his 
staff had handled the situation here in an excellent 
fashion. I have already congratulated General 
Dasher and Mr. Gufler, and through them the 
members of the staff, for the good work which they 
have done. 

As for the unwarranted detention in the Soviet 
Sector of an American military vehicle and its oc- 
cupants, I need only to say that I agree with the 
strong statements which General Dasher made to 
General Dibrova in his note. I should never have 
imagined that the Soviet authorities would allow 
their agents, the Volkspolizez, to take such a dis- 


*Made to correspondents at Berlin. 
> Bernard A. Gufler, assistant chief of the U.S. Mission, 
Berlin. 
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courteous and arbitrary action against a member 
of the United States Command here in Berlin and 
his guests. 

As to the position of my Government in regard 
to the statement of General Dibrova, I should 
simply like to emphasize what is the significant 


point in the notes which the British, French, and 
American Chiefs of Mission sent to Ambassador 
Pushkin last night. We said that the position 
of our Governments in regard to the status of 
Berlin is unchanged. We insist that the quadri- 
partite status of Berlin remains unaltered. 


Relations Between NATO Military Forces and Local Communities 


by C. Douglas Dillon 
Ambassador to France? 


I have chosen this evening a subject which is of 
very real importance to our Western alliance. 
This is the relations between our Navro military 
forces stationed in Europe and the local commu- 
nities surrounding them. 

I wanted to discuss this matter with you because 
each of you—each member of your European com- 
mandery—has had military experience abroad and 
can bring to bear in this field a valuable maturity 
of judgment. I also feel, as I will explain later, 
that your organization can make a valuable con- 
tribution in this field. 

Those of you who have lived some years in 
France are fully aware that this is an important 
matter. I am sure that you have become aware 
of the problems which inevitably arise when tens 
of thousands of soldiers from one country are sta- 
tioned in the territory of another. 

Nevertheless, I believe it is fair to say that our 
troop relationships in France today are in a very 
satisfactory state. The morale of our forces re- 
mains good, and in many ways a spirit of real 
neighborliness has sprung up between our service 
families and the French families among whom 
they live. 

This state of affairs, however, is not a hardy 
plant which has sprung spontaneously and blos- 
somed without attention. It has required serious 
study, care, and effort by military and civilian ex- 
perts, both French and American. In short, the 
question of troop-community relations is not a 





* Address made before the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars at Paris, France, on Noy. 9 (U.S. Embassy, Paris, 
press release). 
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static problem but one which has needed, and 
continues to need, constant effort and attention. 

A basic objective of American foreign policy is 
to create among other nations a friendly under- 
standing of the United States—its aims, its poli- 
cies, and its ways of life. One of the most effective 
ways we have of doing this is through the ex- 
change-of-persons program by which students, 
teachers, and leaders in innumerable fields are sent 
from other countries to the United States and from 
the United States abroad. In France, we are 
spending a million dollars a year under the Ful- 
bright program to exchange 305 American and 305 
French students and teachers. In addition, under 
the Smith-Mundt program we spent last year 
$146,000 to send 111 selected French community 
leaders to the United States. I am sure that in 
the minds of any of you who have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet these exchangees there is little doubt 
about the value and effectiveness of these pro- 
grams. 


American Military Families in France 

With this in mind, consider the fact that there 
are thousands of Americans belonging to our 
Includ- 
ing their families, they number approximately 
80,000. 


life; they are a broad cross section of America. 


armed forces stationed in France today. 
These Americans come from all walks of 
Unlike the thousands of tourists who come to 
France every year, these Americans live for many 
months or even years in specific localities through 


out France where they are in continued contact 
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with their French neighbors. They wear the uni- 
form of their country, which gives them the offi- 
cial stamp of representatives of the United States. 
You can see that through the presence of these 
military forces in France we have an exchange 
program of tremendous size and potential value. 
Whether or not this potential is realized depends 
almost entirely on the relations between the troops 
and their dependents and the communities sur- 
rounding them. 

Wherever there is a lack of understanding or 
other friction between American servicemen and 
a French community, there you will find fertile 
ground for those intent on weakening the Western 
defense and on poisoning our traditional friend- 
ship with France. But wherever French and 
American citizens join together in a community 
with understanding of each other’s needs and ac- 
tions, with mutual comprehension of why Nato 
exists, and with an expression in daily living of 
the friendliness which is a fundamental element 
of each of our national characters, there a situation 
develops which brings a greater benefit than 
merely the sum of the individual efforts and 
actions. 

As you can see, this is a subject to which I per- 
sonally attach very real importance. I am not 
alone in this view, however, and I should like 
briefly to describe for you the work which mem- 
bers of my staff, of the military services, and of the 
French Government are devoting to this problem. 


Troop Information and Education Program 

On the military side, there are the important 
activities of the Troop Information and Education 
Program. The three main objectives of this 
orientation program are: 

First, to give every serviceman a thorough un- 
derstanding of why he is in France and of the im- 
portance to his home and his country of the job 
he is doing here. 

Second, to bring home to every individual serv- 
ieeman that he és the flag, that he is an official 
representative of his country, and that his actions 
and attitudes determine whether he and his coun- 
try are regarded with friendly respect or hostile 
disdain, 

Third, to create in each serviceman as complete 
in understanding as possible of France, its people, 
its customs, its language, and of the reasons for 
the differences from the American ways of doing 
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things which, when left unexplained or misunder- 
stood, can cause frictions to develop. 


Basically, the climate of friendliness toward 
American servicemen in France increases in pro- 
portion to the mutual understanding of Nato as 
a joint cooperative effort for the protection of all 
concerned against. a threat which has not dimin- 
ished in military effectiveness. This leads to un- 
derstanding of the reasons why American forces 
were invited into France in the first place and why 
it is necessary for them toremain. Much progress 
has been made in the past 2 years, both by the 
French Government and by private groups and in- 
dividuals, in increasing the understanding of Nato 
among the French people; much, of course, re- 
mains to be done in this field. 


French Liaison Mission 


On the official level, the French Government has 
created the Central Liaison Mission for Assistance 
to Allied Forces. This mission, now headed very 
ably by Monsieur de la Tour du Pin, has had a 
long record of capable leadership. It has been 
vital to the efficient operation of American mili- 
tary forces in France, not only in solving purely 
military problems but also in the fields of housing 
and community relations. 

Under the Liaison Mission, we have a joint group 
entirely devoted to the problems of troop-com- 
munity relations called the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee. This committee meets every month to 
identify situations which are causing, or might 
cause, friction in community relations, to consider 
ways of eliminating such trouble spots, and to ex- 
change information on programs already under 
way in this field. 

This committee, for example, conceived and fos- 
tered the idea of the “civilian consultants.” These 
are qualified French citizens employed by the 
American military services at most of our bases in 
France. They assist the base commanders and 
public information officers in local projects to de- 
velop friendly community relations. And I must 
pause at this point to pay them a well deserved 
tribute. Their record of alert, diligent, and com- 
petent service has become a tremendous contribu- 
tion to good Franco-American relations in the 
military field. 

As I have watched the progress made in such 
joint efforts during the past years here, it has been 
clear to me that we should not confine ourselves 
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to purely official consideration of this problem. It 
is so fundamental, so important, and so broad that 
there is need for private efforts if we are to achieve 
the continuing improvement which must be our 
objective. 


Suggested Awards 


I have spoken to you on this subject tonight be- 
cause I believe that your Military Order of For- 
eign Wars of the United States can make a very 
real contribution, entirely in harmony with the 
high aims and purposes of your organization. 

I would like to propose that you establish an- 
nual awards to the one French and the one Amer- 
ican citizen who have contributed most each year 
to the improvement of military-community rela- 
tions in France. Such awards, possibly in the 
form of an appropriately named medal, could be 
presented at an annual ceremony with which I 
would be honored to be associated. I would sug- 
gest that the Inter-Allied Committee be requested 
to draw up a list of the names and records of the 
French and American citizens considered most 
eligible for the awards and that this list be sub- 
mitted to the Council of your commandery for 
selection of the winners. If this proposal meets 
with your approval, I shall be glad to ask the pub- 
lic affairs officer of my staff to meet with you to 
work out the details. 

I am confident that the creation of such an 
award would provide a symbol of great merit. 
The prestige of your order, as sponsors, would in 
turn give this symbol significance and would stim- 
ulate the conscious and continuous efforts needed 
to build sound military-community relations. 
Awards to both French and American candidates 
would also give recognition to the fact that such 
relations are a matter of concern to the citizens of 
both countries and are not purely an American 
problem nor purely a French problem. 

Furthermore, the participation of the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars would demonstrate that 
governments are not alone concerned but that pri- 
vate groups of patriotic citizens realize the im- 
portance of good relations between the servicemen 
and the civilian population of our two countries. 
I have made this proposal to you because I believe 
that your order, as the oldest of its kind with a 
charter originally approved by Act of Congress, is 
ideally qualified to sponsor an award which can 
contribute so much both to the welfare of our 
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military forces in France and to Franco-Americay 
relations in general. 

Your commandery, comprising as it does dis. 
tinguished citizens of both France and the United 
States, would be especially well qualified to judge 
the candidates submitted to you. And being, as 
you are, men of wide military experience and back. 
ground, you could bring to bear on this problem 
an insight and maturity which would not other. 
wise be available in this field. 


Review of Tenth Session of 
Contracting Parties to GATT 


Press release 682 dated December 7 


The 10th session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade pro- 
duced encouraging indicat’.ns that foreign gov- 
ernments are cooperating in the reduction of re- 
strictions against U.S. goods which have been in 
use for balance-of-payment reasons. Discussions 
at the 10th session pointed up the fact that such 
restrictions have been significantly reduced dur- 
ing the current year. 

This was one of the principal points in a sum- 
mary of the session released on December 7. The 
session was held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
October 27 through December 3. The U.S. dele- 


gation, headed by U.S. Ambassador to Portugal | 


James C. H. Bonbright, consisted of representa- 
tives of the Departments of Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and State. 

Countries which have been restricting imports 
from other countries because of shortages of the 
currencies needed to pay for them are tending 
more generally to employ internal fiscal and eco- 
nomic measures, rather than import restrictions, 
to relieve pressure on their foreign exchange re- 
serves. These measures include such actions 4s 
raising interest rates and tightening installment 
credit, thus dampening the demand for imports 
and making more domestic goods available for 
export. 

Other activities of the session of general interest 
include the completion of plans for further tarif 
negotiations next January and the initiation of 
discussions looking toward the lifting of the reser- 
vations which some countries placed upon theif 

* Vor a statement made at the session by Ambassador 
Bonbright, see BULLETIN of Noy. 21, 1955, p. 860. 
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trading relations with Japan at her recent ac- 
cession to the agreement. 

A number of trade difficulties between indi- 
vidual countries, referred to the Contracting Par- 
ties under the “complaints” procedure of the 
agreement, were satisfactorily settled. Among 
these was a complaint brought by the United 
States in 1954 against German restrictions af- 
fecting its trade in coal. These restrictions have 
now been relaxed. 

Another important development was a renewed 
request by the Contracting Parties that France 
move more rapidly toward the elimination of cer- 
tain taxes upon imports. 

More details on these and other major activi- 
ties of the session are in the summary that follows. 


Background 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
a multilateral trade agreement to which 35 coun- 
tries are party, including all the major trading 
nations. In the various multilateral tariff nego- 
tiations held under the auspices of the General 
Agreement since 1947, each country in the agree- 
ment has negotiated concessions with all or most 
of the other parties to the agreement. Under the 
agreement, these concessions are then generally 
extended to all parties to the agreement. In ad- 
dition, the agreement provides that a country 
granting tariff reductions should not take away 
the benefits of lower tariff rates by imposing other 
trade restrictions. 

Under the General Agreement, representatives 
of the participating countries meet from time to 
time to give effect to provisions of the agreement 
involving joint action and generally to facilitate 
the operation of the agreement. ‘The session just 
concluded was the 10th in a series of such meet- 
ings held during the 8 years the agreement has 
been in force. 


Tariff Negotiations 


Arrangements were concluded during the 10th 
session for a fourth round of tariff negotiations 
to be held at Geneva beginning in January 19562 
The three previous rounds of negotiation were 
held at Geneva in 1947, at Annecy, France, in 
1949, and at Torquay, England, in 1950-51. 


*For announcements concerning the 1956 negotiations, 
see ibid., Aug. 22, 1955, p. 3805; Sept. 26, 1955, p. 507; and 


Oct. 10, 1955, p. 578. 
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The United States will participate in the forth- 
coming negotiations (as it did in the previous ne- 
gotiations) under the authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act, which was recently extended for 
3 years by the Congress. Under the new law the 
President is authorized, in exchange for recipro- 
cal concessions by foreign countries, to reduce 
U.S. tariffs by up to 5 percent per year for the 
next 3 years, or to reduce to 50 percent any tariff 
which is presently above that level. The negotia- 
tions will be held under procedures similar to those 
followed in the Geneva, Annecy, and Torquay ne- 
gotiations, 1. e., on a selective, product-by-product 
basis with each participant giving reciprocal con- 
cessions. 

The Contracting Parties discussed the problem 
created by the fact that, upon the accession of 
Japan to the agreement last September, 14 coun- 
tries exercised their right to refuse to apply the 
agreement between themselves and Japan. It was 
recognized that this situation was one of concern 
to all countries in the agreement. 

The issue was discussed at length during the 
session, both in the regular meetings and in pri- 
vate consultations between interested countries, in 
an etfort to work toward a solution. The U. S. 
delegation urged the other countries to extend the 
full benefits of the agreement to Japan in order 
to expand export opportunities for Japanese 
goods. The problem will be kept under continu- 
ous study by all countries in the agreement, and 
will be taken up again at intersessional meetings 
and at the 11th session. 


Balance-of-Payments Consultations 

The Contracting Parties, with the assistance of 
the International Monetary Fund, held a number 
of consultations with participating countries that 
ure applying restrictions on imports for the pur- 
pose of dealing with balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties. Australia, Ceylon, New Zealand, the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the 
United Kingdom consulted on their import re- 
strictions against dollar goods, as is required an- 
nually by the agreement. 

In addition, Australia, which had tightened its 
restrictions on nondollar imports in April of this 
year and on both nondollar and dollar imports in 
October to conserve its falling exchange reserves, 
consulted with the other Contracting Parties on 


these actions. It was noted that Australia, while 
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tightening its restrictions, had at the same time 
established a list of commodities which could be 
imported without discrimination from all cur- 
rency areas, including the United States. 

From these consultations and from information 
received from other sources, there appeared to be 
encouraging signs that the scope of discrimination 
against imports from the United States and other 
convertible-currency countries is being signifi- 
cantly reduced. Countries are tending more gen- 
erally to employ internal fiscal and economic 
measures to relieve pressure on their balances of 
payments, thus making it less necessary to resort 
to import restrictions for that purpose. Moves 
by major trading nations to free imports from the 
dollar area from restriction before the advent of 
convertibility of their currencies should make 
their adjustment to convertibility easier. 


Consultations on Special U.S. Problems 


The United States used the opportunity af- 
forded by the 10th session to discuss informally 
with a number of countries some specific trade 
problems caused by the balance-of-payments re- 
strictions which they have placed on imports 
from the United States. Such informal talks 
were held with the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, Austria, Finland, and Brazil. It is ex- 
pected that these consultations will result in the 
easing of restrictions on particular commodities in 
a number of these countries. 

A number of complaints which had been re- 
ferred to the Contracting Parties for considera- 
tion during the 10th session were settled and oth- 
ers dealt with in a manner looking toward their 
settlement in the near future. Early in the ses- 
sion, the United States announced disposition of 
its complaint concerning German restrictions on 
imports of coal from the United States. Germany 
has appreciably relaxed its restrictions on both 
direct and indirect imports of coal since this com- 
plaint was first placed before the Contracting 
Parties in October 1954, until today this trade is, 
for practical purposes, virtually unrestricted. An 
Italian complaint against Swedish antidumping 
duties on nylon stockings was resolved when 
Sweden abrogated the regulations in question. 
Two complaints against Italy, one brought by 
Denmark relating to Italian duties on cheese and 
another brought by the United Kingdom relating 
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to a discriminatory tax on pharmaceuticals, were 
also settled during the session to the satisfaction 
of the complaining countries. 


French Import Taxes 


Other complaint items in which the United 
States has a special interest were those brought 
against France with respect to its stamp tax on 
imports and its special “temporary compensatory 
tax” on imports. The Contracting Parties found 
the recent increase in the French stamp tax to be 
a departure from the terms of the agreement. 
They urged the French Government to remove 
the tax increase as soon as possible and to report 
to them on the action taken. 

At their preceding session, the Contracting Par- 
ties had found the special compensatory tax incon- 
sistent with the agreement. They had noted the 
undertaking of the French Government to elimi- 
nate the tax as soon as possible, recommended 
that the discriminatory effects of the tax be re- 
duced, and requested a report from the French 
Government on the action taken. Since that 
decision, the French Government has reduced or 
eliminated the tax on a number of items. 

The tax still remains on many items, however. 
Therefore, at this session the Contracting Parties 
again requested the French Government to pro- 
ceed promptly with the reduction and elimination 
of the tax and its discriminatory effects and to 
submit a report by June 1, 1956, on the action 
taken. They agreed to review tne matter again 
at the 11th session. 


Coal and Steel Community 


The Third Annual Report of the European Coal 
and Steel Community was reviewed and found 
satisfactory by the Contracting Parties. The 
Community reports each year under a special 
waiver which was granted to permit the estab- 
lishment of a common market in coal and steel 
among members of the Community. 

The Community’s report indicated that the com- 
mon market has been substantially achieved. The 
Contracting Parties discussed with the member 
states of the Community and with representatives 
of the High Authority such matters as the har- 
monization of the tariffs on coal and steel products 
imposed by the member states ; the possibility of re- 
laxing the Community’s export controls on scrap; 
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and the equitability of prices of coal and steel ex- 
ported from the Community. 


United Kingdom Waivers 


The United Kingdom reported that it had taken 
no actions under the waiver granted at the last 
session which permits it to take, under carefully 
circumscribed conditions, certain measures not 
otherwise permitted by the agreement in order to 
assist the development of its dependent overseas 
territories. 

The United Kingdom also reported on actions 
taken under the waiver which permits it to increase 
tariffs under the rules applying to all Contracting 
Parties, even if the result is an increase in the 
margins of preference given to Commonwealth 
countries, provided (1) the product in question is 
presently duty-free from Commonwealth sources, 
and (2) no diversion of trade from other countries 
will result. Only two actions had been taken, 
neither of which affected products in which the 
United States has an interest. 


Section 22 Waiver 

The United States reported on its import re- 
strictions under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as amended, in accordance with the 
waiver granted it at the last session. The waiver 
modifies the obligations of the United States un- 
der the agreement so as to permit any agricultural 
import quota or fee which the United States is 
required to impose under section 22. The United 
States reported that no new or intensified restric- 
tions had been applied and that those on oats and 
barley and on certain tree nuts had been dropped. 

Since there had been no relaxation of the United 
States import quota on dairy products, the Nether- 
lands Government was again authorized to limit 
its imports of wheat flour from the United States 
to 60,000 metric tons during the calendar year 1956, 
if it should desire to do so to compensate for the 
injury to its trade caused by these restrictions. To 
date the Netherlands Government has not invoked 
this limitation. 

The Contracting Parties, acting under a decision 
adopted at the 9th session, authorized Belgium to 
continue temporarily certain restrictions on its 
agricultural imports, which have been maintained 
for balance-of-payments reasons. 

The decision provided, upon prior approval of 
the Contracting Parties in each instance, for the 
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temporary continuation of such restrictions after 
the cessation of balance-of-payments difficulties, 
where the sudden suspension of the restrictions 
would cause serious injury to domestic industry 
and where the country concerned undertakes 
stringent commitments regarding the restrictions. 
These commitments include undertakings to allow 
a fair share of the market to other Contracting 
Parties, to reduce the restrictions progressively, 
and to put into effect measures leading to their 
complete elimination in a comparatively short 
period of time. Belgium gave these undertakings 
and satisfied the Contracting Parties, by virtue of 
measures already taken, as well as of those to be 
taken, that there was a reasonable prospect the 
restrictions would be eliminated in a comparatively 
shogt period. 

Accordingly, Belgium was given a release inder 
the decision to continue the restrictions in ques- 
tion for a period of 5 years. In addition, it was 
given a waiver permitting it to continue for an- 
other 2 years such restrictions as it has not been 
able to eliminate because of difficulties arising in 
the harmonization of Belgian and Dutch agri- 
cultural policies. This harmonization of policies 
is considered an indispensable condition to the 
completion of the customs union which the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg are forming, 
and a basic decision to move in this direction was 
taken by the governments concerned in May 1955. 
Belgium has already enacted legislation and estab- 
lished special administrative machinery to accom- 
plish this objective within a period of 7 years. 

The Caentracting Parties also granted a waiver 
to permit Luxembourg to continue restrictions on 
certain agricultural products. 


Agricultural Surpluses 

There was discussion of experience under the 
resolution adopted at the 9th session in March 
1955, which recommends that countries, when dis- 
posing of surplus agricultural products, under- 
take to consult with the principal suppliers and 
other interested countries, with a view to achieving 
an orderly liquidation of the surpluses and avoid- 
ing prejudice to the interest of other countries. 
The discussion showed that the disposal of surplus 
agricultural products and the consultation pro- 
cedures relating thereto are matters of serious and 
continuing importance to many countries. 


Another noteworthy action by the Contracting 
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Parties at the 10th session was the drafting of a 
resolution calling for the elimination of govern- 
mental restrictions which limit the freedom of 
buyers and sellers of goods to place transport in- 
surance on the most economical basis. Such re- 
strictions increase the cost of goods figuring in 
international trade and may create obstacles to 
trade. 

The proposed resolution will be considered by 
governments during the coming year, with a view 
to possible action at the 11th session. It recom- 
mends that governments avoid measures in the 
transport insurance field which have a restrictive 
effect on international trade and that governments 
now having such measures eliminate them as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. The resolution also 
requests that governments report on actions taken 
to eliminate such measures. 

The Contracting Parties have given attention to 
this subject at the suggestion of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the International 
Union of Marine Insurance. The American ma- 
rine insurance industry is particularly interested 
in the matter and has encouraged action upon it. 


Status of Ninth Session Actions 


During the session, governments reported on the 
status of their plans for accepting the agreement 
on the Organization for Trade Cooperation (Orc) 
and the several protocols of amendments of the 


General Agreement which were drawn up at the | 


9th session. These instruments must be formally 
accepted by a prescribed majority of the Contract- 
ing Parties before they will enter into force. The 





—— 


United States delegate reported that the United | 


States has accepted the protocols of amendments 
to the General Agreement and that President 
Eisenhower has submitted the agreement on the 
Orc to the Congress with a strong message of en- 


dorsement and the recommendation that legisla- | 


tion be enacted authorizing United States member- 
ship in the organization.® 

Various delegations expressed the hope that the 
proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation 
could be established in the near future so that the 


administration of the General Agreement gould be 


put on a more efficient basis. 
The Contracting Parties agreed to hold their 
11th session at Geneva beginning October 11, 1956 


Supplemental Notice Concerning Multilateral 


and Reciprocal Tariff Negotiations 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements on December 9 supplemented its 
notice of September 21, 19551 (Department of 
State publication 5993) that the United States 
Government intends to participate, under the au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended and extended, in multilateral and recip- 
rocal tariff negotiations with a number of coun- 
tries which are parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

The supplemental notice includes a list of 34 
additional products on which information is to be 
gathered concerning possible tariff modifications 
which might be offered by the United States. 

The listing of an item is for the purpose of 
affording interested parties an opportunity to 
present their views, both in writing and orally, 








* BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1955, p. 507, and Oct. 10, 1955, 
p. 579. 
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on the possibility of a concession; it does not nec- 
essarily mean that a concession will be granted by 
the United States on the item. No tariff conces- 
sion will be granted by the United States on any 
item not included in a published list. 

The notice also sets in motion procedures for 
determination by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission of peril points on listed items. 


In written briefs and in oral testimony pre- | 


sented at the public hearings held October 31- 
November 10 pursuant to the original notice, re- 
quests were made that the Government consider 
the possibility of concessions on a number of items 
not on the original list. These requests have been 
carefully studied, and some of the items appear on 
the supplemental list issued today. In addition, 
as a result of further study, the new list includes 


* Tbid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. For text of Orc agreement, 


see ibid., Apr. 4, 1955, p. 579. 
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a few other items which, it appears, would 
strengthen the bargaining position of the United 
States if it is decided that concessions can be 
offered. 

The new Trade Agreements Act, as amended 
last June 21, authorizes the President to reduce 
tariffs by 15 percent over a 3-year period, and 
also to decrease to 50 percent ad valorem any duties 
which now are above 50 percent. 

Following the practice established in the Sep- 
tember 21 list, items which may be subject to re- 
duction to 50 percent ad valorem are, where prac- 
ticable, identified by an asterisk in the supple- 
mental list, but this authority may also be used in 
the case of other listed items if rates are found 
to be over 50 percent or its equivalent. In cases 
of uncertainty as to the particular item or items 
involved in a description covered by the asterisk, 
inquiry may be addressed to the United States 
Tariff Commission. In calculating equivalents of 
specific rates (cents per pound, cents per bushel, 
etc.), the average ad valorem incidence of the duty 
on actual imports in 1954 has been used as the basis 
for a presumptive determination concerning the 
height of the duty. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
also gave notice that it will receive views of inter- 
ested persons concerning any aspect of the pro- 
posed negotiations. The members of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information and the Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements are the same. They 
include a member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and representatives from the Departments 
of State, the Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, and Interior, and the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Domestic producers, importers, and other inter- 
ested persons are invited to present views and all 
possible pertinent information about products on 
the supplemental list. Information is also re- 
quested on or about any product which may be 
covered by the requirement in trade-agreement 
legislation that no action be taken to decrease the 
duty on any article where the President finds that 
such reduction would threaten domestic produc- 
tion needed for projected national defense re- 
quirements. Submissions may also be presented 
concerning wages which are substandard in the 
exporting country in accordance with the policy 
recommended in the President’s message to Con- 
gress on March 30, 1954? relating to avoidance of 
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concessions in such cases. All views and informa- 
tion will be carefully considered in arriving at a 
decision as to whether or not a concession should 
be offered by the United States on each product. 
Any additional views concerning export conces- 
sions which might be obtained from other coun- 
tries may also be presented. 

Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will open on January 17, 1956. 

Applications for oral presentation of views and 
information should be presented to the Committee 
not later than 12 noon, January 6, 1956. 

Persons desiring to be heard should also submit 
written briefs or statements to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information by 12 noon, January 6, 
1956. 

Only those persons will be heard who presented 
written briefs or statements and filed applications 
to be heard by the date indicated. 

Persons who do not desire to be heard may pre- 
sent written statements which should also be filed 
by 12 noon, January 6, 1956. 

Details concerning the submission of briefs and 
applications to be heard are contained in the Com- 
mittee’s notice. 

The United States Tariff Commission also an- 
nounced today that it would hold public hearings 
beginning January 17, 1956, in connection with its 
“peril point” investigation, as required by section 
3 (a) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, on the extent to which United States conces- 
sions on listed products may be made in the nego- 
tiations without causing or threatening serious 
injury to a domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. Copies of the no- 
tice of the Tariff Commission may be obtained 
from the Commission. 

Views and information received by the Tariff 
Commission in its hearings referred to above will 
be made available to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information for consideration by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 
Persons whose interests relate only to import prod- 
ucts included in the published list and who 
appear before the Tariff Commission, need not— 
but may if they wish—appear also before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, if they apply 
in accordance with the procedures of that Com- 
mittee, as outlined above. 


* Ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


I. Supplementary Notice of Trade-Agreement Negotia 
tions with Governments which are Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade pro- 
posed in the Notice of September 21, 1955 and Pub- 
lished September 23, 1955; 

II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (45 
Stat. 945, ch. 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141) and to 
paragraph 4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 
5, 1949 (3 CFR, 1949 Supp., p. 126), further notice 
is hereby given by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements supplementary to 
the notice by the Committee dated September 21, 
1955 and published September 23, 1955 (20 F. R. 
7140) as corrected September 29, 1955 and pub- 
lished October 1, 1955 (20 F. R. 7345) relating to 
trade-agreement negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments which are contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. In the 
notice of September 21, 1955, it was stated that no 
tariff concessions would be considered on any arti- 
cle which did not appear in the list annexed to 
that notice unless a supplementary list is pub- 
lished and an opportunity is given for further sup- 
plementary hearings. 

There is annexed hereto a list,’ supplementary 
to the list annexed to the notice by the Committee 
dated September 21, 1955 and published Septem- 
ber 23, 1955 (20 F. R. 7140), as corrected, of 
articles imported into the United States to be 
considered for possible modification of duties and 
other import restrictions, imposition of additional] 
import restrictions, or specific continuance of ex- 
isting customs or excise treatment in the trade 
agreement negotiations of which notice has been 
given as stated above. 

The additional articles proposed for considera- 
tion in the negotiations are identified in the an- 
nexed list by specifying the numbers of the para- 
graphs in tariff schedules of Title I of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, in which they are pro- 
vided for together with the language used in such 
tariff paragraphs to provide for such articles, 
except that where necessary the statutory language 


* List not printed here. It is included, together with 
the material presented here, in Department of State pub- 
lication 6183, available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 15 cents; see also 20 Fed. Reg. 9316. 
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has been modified by the omission of words or the 
addition of new language in order to narrow the 
scope of the original language. Where no qualify- 
ing language is used with regard to the type, grade, 
or value of any listed articles, all types, grades, 
and values of the article covered by the language 
used are included. 

In the case of each article in the list with re- 
spect to which the corresponding product of Cuba 
is now entitled to preferential treatment, the nego- 
tiations referred to will involve the elimination, 
reduction, or continuation of the preference, per- 
haps in some cases with an adjustment or specifica- 
tion of the rate applicable to the product of 
Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment unless it is included, spe- 
cifically or by reference, in the list annexed to the 
notice by the Committee of September 21, 1955 and 
published September 23, 1955 (20 F. R. 7140), as 
corrected, or in the list annexed hereto, or unless 
it is subsequently included in a further supple- 
mentary public list. Except where otherwise indi- 
cated in the list, only duties imposed under the 
paragraphs of the Tariff Act of 1930 specified in 
the list with regard to articles described therein 
and import taxes, if any, imposed on such articles 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, will be considered for a possible de- 
crease, but additional or separate duties or taxes on 


such articles imposed under any other provisions | 


of law may be bound against increase as an assur- 
ance that the concession under the listed para- 
graph or section will not be nullified. In addition, 
any action which might be taken with respect to 
basic duties on products may involve action with 
respect to compensatory duties imposed on manu- 
factures containing such products. 

In the event that an article which as of July 1, 
1955, was regarded as classifiable under a descrip- 
tion included in the list is excluded therefrom by 
judicial decision or otherwise prior to the conclu- 
sion of the trade-agreement negotiations the list 
will nevertheless be considered as including such 
article. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals, including 
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the list of articles, announced in this supplemen- 
tary notice may be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in accordance with the 
announcement of this date issued by that Commit- 
tee. Persons interested in exports may present 
their views regarding any tariff or other conces- 
sions that might be requested of foreign govern- 
ments with which negotiations are to be conducted. 
Any other matters appropriate to be considered in 
connection with the negotiations proposed above 
may also be presented. 

Public hearings in connection with the “peril 
point” investigation of the United States Tariff 
Commission in connection with the articles in- 
cluded in the annexed list, pursuant to section 3 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended, are the subject of an announcement of 
this date issued by that Commission. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements this 9th day of Decem- 
ber 1955. 

Cart D. Corsr 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


I. Supplementary Notice of Trade-Agreement Negotia- 
tions Proposed in the Notice of September 21, 1955 
and Published September 23, 1955 

Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products 

Submission of Information to 
Reciprocity Information 
Closing date for application to be heard, January 6, 
1956 

Closing date for submission of briefs by those desiring 
to be heard, January 6, 1956 

Closing date for submission of briefs by those not de- 
siring to be heard, January 6, 1956 

Public hearings open January 17, 1956 


II. 


— 


the Committee for 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice supple- 
menting the notice dated September 21, 1955 and 
published September 23, 1955 (20 F. R. 7140) as 
corrected September 29, 1955 and published Octo- 
ber 1, 1955 (20 F. R. 7345) relating to trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with foreign governments which 
are contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

Annexed to the supplementary notice of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
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ments is a list of articles imported into the United 
States to be considered in trade-agreement nego- 
tiations of which notice has been given as stated 
above ; this list supplements the list annexed to the 
notice by that Committee of September 21, 1955 
and published September 23, 1955 (20 F. R. 7140) 
as corrected. The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation hereby gives notice that all applica- 
tions for oral presentation of views in regard to 
any aspect of the proposals announced in the sup- 
plementary notice shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information not later than 
12:00 noon, January 6, 1956. Such applications 
must indicate the product or products on which 
the individuals or groups desire to be heard, and 
an estimate of the time required for such presenta- 
tion. Persons who desire to be heard in regard to 
the foregoing proposals shall also submit written 
statements to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation not later than 12:00 noon, January 6, 
1956. Written statements of persons who do not 
desire to be heard shall be submitted not later than 
12:00 noon, January 6, 1956. Such communica- 


tions shall be addressed to “Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 


Building, Washington 25, D.C.” Fifteen copies 
of written statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, 
except information and business data proffered 
in confidence, shall be open to inspection by in- 
terested persons. Information and business data 
proffered _in confidence shall be submitted on sepa- 
rate pages clearly marked For official use only of 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Public hearings will be held before the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will be 
at 2:00 p.m. on January 17, 1956, in the Hearing 
Room in the Tariff Commission Building, 7th and 
E Streets, NW., Washington 25, D. C. Witnesses 
who make application to be heard will be advised 
regarding the time and place of their individual 
appearances. Appearances at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by or on behalf of 
those persons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed made 
written application for oral presentation of views. 
Statements made at the public hearings shall be 
under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import products 
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may present to the Committee their views con- 
cerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States on any product, whether or not included in 
the list annexed to the supplementary notice. 
However, as indicated in said notice, no tariff re- 
duction or specific continuance of customs or ex- 
cise treatment will be considered on any product 
which is not included in the list annexed to the 
public notice by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements of September 21, 1955 and 
published September 23, 1955 (20 F. R. 7140), as 
corrected, the list annexed to the supplementary 
notice issued by said Committee on this date, or in 
a further supplementary public list. 

The United States Tariff Commission has today 
announced public hearings on the import items 
appearing in the list annexed to the supplementary 
notice to run concurrently with the hearings of the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. Oral 
testimony and written information submitted to 
the Tariff Commission will be made available to 
and will be considered by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements. Consequently, 
those whose interests relate only to import prod- 
ucts included in said list, and who appear before 
the Tariff Commission, need not, but may if they 
wish, appear also before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 

Persons interested in exports may present their 
views regarding any tariff or other concessions 
that might be requested of the foreign govern- 
ments with which negotiations are to be conducted. 
Any other matters appropriate to be considered 
in connection with the proposed negotiations may 
also be presented. 

Copies of the list attached to the supplementary 
notice may be obtained from the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information at the address designated 
above and may be inspected at the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 

All communications regarding this notice, in- 
cluding requests for appearance at hearings be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 9th day of December 1955. 

Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
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Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Austria 


Understanding supplementing the protection afforded by 
the provisions of the Austrian State Treaty with respect 
to United States and British-owned property in Austria, 


Done at Vienna May 10, 1955, by the United States, the | 
United Kingdom, and Austria. Entered into force May 


10, 1955. 


Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. Signed at Londo 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 

Accession deposited: New Zealand, October 4, 1955. 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 1055). | 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction depos. | 





: 


: 


ited (with six reservations) :* United Kingdom, June | 


2, 1955. 


Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction depos | 
ited (with seven reservations) :*? United Kingdom, | 


October 31, 1955. 
Labor 


Convention (No. 58) fixing the minimum age for the ad- | 


mission of children to employment at sea. Adopted 

at Geneva October 24, 1936. Entered into force April 

11, 1989. 54 Stat. 1705. 

Ratification deposited: Japan, August 22, 1955. 
Convention (No. 73) concerning the medical examination 

of seafarers. Done at Seattle June 29, 1946. Entered 

into force August 17, 1955.* 

Ratification deposited: Japan, August 22, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty for cooperation regarding atomic information. | 


Signed at Paris June 22, 1955.‘ 
Notification of being bound by terms of the agreement: 
Portugal, December 2, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 


Protocol of rectification to French text of General Agree: 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva June 15, 
1955.* 

Signature: United States, December 3, 1955. 


? Withdrawal deposited June 2, 1955, of declaration 
(with reservations) made Feb, 28, 1940, accepting com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. This declaration, in consequence of 
paragraph 5 of article 36 of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, was deemed an acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the latter Court. This with- 
drawal does not affect declaration made Feb. 13, 1946, 
with reference to legal disputes concerning treaties relat 
ing to boundaries of British Honduras. 

* Withdrawal deposited Oct. 31, 1955, of declaration 
(with six reservations) made June 2, 1955, recognizing a8 
compulsory the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. This withdrawal does not affect declaration 
made Feb. 13, 1946, with reference to legal disputes con- 
cerning treaties relating to boundaries of British Hov- 
duras. 

* Not in force for the United States. 

“Not in force. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Santiago Negotiations on Fishery Conservation Problems 
Among Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and the United States 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, SEPTEMBER 14-OCTOBER 5, 1955 


Representatives of the United States met with 
representatives of Chile, Ecuador, and Peru at 
Santiago, Chile, from September 14 to October 5, 
1955, to negotiate an agreement for the conserva- 
tion of fishery resources of the eastern Pacific. 
While considerable progress was made in clarify- 
ing the views and interests of the parties to the 
negotiations, the delegations encountered basic 
problems which stood in the way of reaching 
agreement and led to the suspension of the nego- 
tiations in order that further consideration might 
be given to those problems in the respective gov- 
ernments. 

Behind these negotiations lay a legal contro- 
versy between the United States and the Govern- 
ments of Chile, Ecuador, and Peru with respect to 
the claims of the three South American countries 
to exclusive sovereignty over a so-called maritime 
zone extending not less than 200 miles off their 
coasts. Claims over such an area had been ad- 
vanced by Chile and Peru individually in 1947. 
In August 1952 the Declaration of Santiago was 
signed by the three South American countries 
stating 200-mile claims in a joint manner and 
pledging themselves to collaborate for the protec- 
tion of maritime resources in the area. Later they 
agreed not to enter into any international agree- 
ments affecting these claims without the concur- 
rence of the other parties to the Declaration. It 
was because of this pledge that the United States, 
which first proposed such negotiations to the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador, agreed to negotiate simul- 
taneously with all three South American 
Governments. 

Despite United States protests against the claims 
of the three countries, which were directly in con- 
flict with the well-established principle of the free- 
dom of the seas, various actions by Ecuador and 
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Peru sharpened the legal controversy. Fishing 
vessels of U.S. registry operating on the high seas 
off the coasts of Ecuador and Peru during 1954 and 
1955 were seized and subjected to fines or taxes, or 





Publication of Documents on 
Santiago Negotiations 


This article on the four-power negotiations on 
fishery conservation problems is also available in 
pamphlet form. The pamphlet, entitled Santiago 
Negotiations on Fishery Conserwition Problems, 
contains in addition the documents presented by 
the delegations to the negotiations and other rele- 
vant documentation. For the convenience of BULLE- 
TIN readers, footnote cross-references to the docu- 
ments contained in the pamphlet have been supplied. 
A limited number of copies of the pamphlet is avail- 
able; requests should be addressed to the Public 
Services Division, Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C- 








were otherwise molested. These incidents cul- 
minated in the seizure in March 1955 of two U.S. 
fishing vessels some 25 miles from the coast by an 
Ecuadoran patrol boat, in the process of which an 
American seaman was seriously wounded by gun- 
fire. 

Various high officials of the Governments of 
Chile, Ecuador, and Peru assured representatives 
of the United States that the sole purpose of the 
claims to sovereignty over the high seas set forth 
in the Santiago Declaration was to insure the con- 
servation of the living resources of the sea which 
the three coastal countries considered essential to 
their economic development and their future wel- 
fare. The United States, in accordance with its 
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well-established policy of promoting the conserva- 
tion of fishery resources, therefore made a dual 
proposal to the three countries in a note handed 
to their Foreign Offices by the U.S. Embassies on 
May 13,1955. In this note the United States pro- 
posed that the dispute over the claims by those 
countries to sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
ocean to a distance of 200 miles from their shores 
be submitted to the International Court of Justice, 
and that negotiations be entered into between. rep- 
resentatives of the three countries and the United 
States for the conclusion of an agreement for the 
conservation of fishery resources in which the four 
countries had a common concern. Such an agree- 
ment would not refer to the extent of territorial 
waters. 

In their response to this note, the three South 
American countries on June 3, 1955, replied that 
they were not prepared to consider at the time 
whether or not the legal controversy should be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice (none 
of them having accepted the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court) but that they were prepared to 
initiate jointly the proposed negotiation of a con- 
servation agreement. 


U.S. Agrees to Negotiations 


In a further note handed to the three Govern- 
ments on July 9, 1955, the United States expressed 
regret at the unreadiness of the South American 
countries to submit the legal controversy to the 
International Court of Justice. The United 
States agreed nevertheless to open negotiations 
with the three countries for an agreement for the 
conservation of fishery resources of the eastern 
Pacific Ocean in general conformity with the con- 
clusions on technical aspects of fishery conserva- 
tion approved by the United Nations International 
Technical Conference on the Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the Sea (Rome, April 18- 
May 10,1955).* It was stated specifically that any 
such agreement would have to be drafted without 
reference to the claims of any of the four Gov- 
ernments with respect to territorial waters or 
other forms of special jurisdiction over the seas 
adjacent to their coasts. 

After the formal opening of the negotiations 
on September 14, 1955, by His Excellency Rear 
Admiral Kare Olsen Nielsen, Foreign Minister of 


* For the report of the conference, see U.N. doc. A/Conf. 
10/5/Rev. 2. 
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negotiations was discussed. The U.S. delegatia! 
proposed the following three points, to be dis! 
cussed in the order indicated :* 

1. Consideration of the principal fishery con 
servation problems of the southeast Pacific 
concern to the participating governments; 

2. Examination of existing types of conserve. 
tion measures and procedur:; that might be use! 
ful in solving these problems; 

3. Type of agreement that would be require 
for satisfactory resolution of the conservatio| 
problems confronted, and provisions of such ai 
agreement. | 

Two days later the delegations of Chile, Ecus- | 
dor, and Peru, who acted in concert throughout | 
the negotiations, replied that in their view the | 
negotiations could be better facilitated by the im 
mediate submittal by the United States of pro- 
posals for a conservation agreement.’ The | 
delegations of these three Governments (which 
became known as the Cer delegations) also urged 
that in making any such proposals the United 
States take into account the desirability of pre- 
venting repetition of incidents such as those which 
had taken place involving U.S. fishermen during 
the past months. 





U.S. Proposals for Conservation Agreement 


Accordingly, on September 20 the U.S. delega- 
tion presented to the other delegations a full state- 
ment of its understanding of the problems of 
fishery conservation in the southeastern Pacific, 
insofar as the United States had an_ interest 
therein and knowledge thereof, and submitted, on | 
the basis of this understanding, its proposals for | 
a conservation agreement.‘ 

In these documents the United States pointed 
out that its principal concern was with the stocks 
of yellowfin, skipjack, and big-eye tuna and with 
small bait fish used in catching the tuna. The dis- 
tribution of these stocks of tuna in the Pacific 
Ocean was described in relation to ocean current 
systems. Data concerning the condition of these 
stocks of tuna were referred to, emanating prin- 
cipally from the studies carried out by the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission.° 


*Santiago Negotiations on Fishery Conservation Prob- 
lems, U.S. doc. 1, p. 12. 

* Tbhid., CEP (Chile, Ecuador, and Peru) doc. 1, p. 15. 

*1bid., U.S. does. 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, pp. 16-30. 

° Ibid., U.S. doe. 5, p. 21. 
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The work of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission was discussed, and the United States 
delegation pointed out that the convention which 


' established that commission included, in its opin- 


ion, all or most of the provisions needed to handle 
the joint conservation problems of tuna and bait 
fish. However, since the Crp countries had not 
accepted an earlier invitation to join in this coop- 
erative project for stocks of fish extending into 


- the waters off their coasts, it appeared that they 


found the convention inadequate in one or more 
respects. The United States delegation stated 
that if they would explain these deficiencies, it 
would help in determining the type of agreement 
which would be satisfactory. 

With reference to the drafting of a conservation 
agreement the U.S. delegation set forth its main 
ideas in document 7, and later in document 9.° 
These documents outlined a conservation program 
involving the establishment of an international 
commission on which each participating state 
would be represented by a national section having 
one vote. The commission would carry out scien- 
tific research on stocks of fish of interest to two or 
more member states. In the discussion it was 
made clear that a state would be considered as hav- 
ing an interest in the conservation of a stock of 


_ fish either when it participated in the fishing of 
| such stock or when such stock occurred in waters 
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_ adjacent to its coast. The expenses of the com- 


mission with respect to any specific research pro- 
gram would be allocated to the member countries 
inrelation to their share of the total catch of that 
stock of fish. The commission would be directed 
to determine, on the basis of scientific investiga- 


_ tions, what, if any, conservation measures would 


be required to make possible the maximum sus- 
tainable productivity of a given stock of fish and 
to recommend the adoption of such measures to 
the Governments. Decisions of the commission 
were to be taken by agreement among all the 
national sections, but in the event of a failure to 
reach agreement, technical issues could be sub- 
mitted to an arbitral procedure for a_ final 
settlement. 

When the commission, either as a result of its 
own decision or of the arbitral findings, recom- 
mended conservation measures to the member 
states, these would go into effect automatically 
within a certain period of time unless a country 
objected. In the event of such objection, the U.S. 


_———— TS 
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proposals suggested the issue could again be sub- 
mitted to an arbitral procedure for decision, and 
the award in this case would become binding upon 
all member states. 


Avoiding Further Incidents 


The proposals incorporated in the documents 
referred to set forth the U.S. position. However, 
an additional oral statement at the meeting of Sep- 
tember 20 was made in reply to the Crp request that 
consideration be given to means of avoiding fur- 
ther incidents. The U.S. delegation suggested 
that the conclusion of a conservation agreement 
along the lines proposed would greatly help avoid 
further incidents by providing for international 
regulation of vessels of the parties fishing in the 
waters off the coasts of the Cer countries. Rules 
would be established by agreement among the 
countries on the proposed international commis- 
sion and, in the view of the United States, should 
be enforced by each Government against its own 
vessels. The U.S. delegation observed that it had 
noted with interest the statements of officials of 
the Cer Governments that the consideration which 
should govern activities of foreign fishermen in 
the waters off their coasts should be that they con- 
form to rules for the conservation of the species, 
and suggested that so long as the commission es- 
tablished such regulations by agreement of all 
member states, no further difficulties regarding 
their adoption and validity should be encountered. 

The United States proposals did not, however, 
prove acceptable to the Cer countries. On Sep- 
tember 23 they stated their disagreement there- 
with and proposed certain alternative ideas differ- 
ing in various respects from those advanced by the 
United States.?. A major difference in the pro- 
posals put forth by the Crp countries had to do 
with the role assigned to the coastal state in en- 
forcing any conservation measures which the in- 
ternational commission might propose, or which 
the coastal state itself might wish to put into 
effect. The Cer countries wished to have the agree- 
ment recognize the right of the coastal state to 
exclusive control of fisheries out to 12 miles from 
its shores and also in areas which each coastal 
state wouid unilaterally designate as constituting 
“areas traditionally exploited” by it. These areas 
would, judging from illustrative material pre- 
sented during the negotiations, extend 50 to 60 
miles beyond a 12-mile zone and cover most of the 


*Tbid., CEP doe. 8, p. 34. 
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desirable fishing grounds off the coasts of the three 
South American countries. Fishing within these 
two classes of areas was to be controlled by licenses 
issued by the coastal state. In the remainder of 
the area covered by the proposed agreement, fish- 
ing for tuna and bait fish would be permitted sub- 
ject to existing conservation regulations which 
would presumably include not only those estab- 
lished by the new commission but also apparently 
regulations promulgated by the three South Amer- 
ican States either individually or jointly. More- 
over, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru wished in essence 
to have exclusive jurisdiction to enforce the regu- 
lations within a 200-mile zone and, further, to 
occupy a preferential position with respect to any 
quotas governing the quantity, kind, etc., of fish 
taken which might be established pursuant to the 
conservation program. 

The negotiations at this point began to focus 
upon what proved to be an insuperable obstacle, 
namely, the insistence of the Cer countries on in- 
serting in any agreement provisions which would 
in effect recognize their claims to exclusive juris- 
diction over large areas of the high seas off their 
coasts. The U.S. delegation pointed out that the 
authority to license fishing operations would in- 
volve the authority not only to determine the fees 
and other conditions of the licenses but also the 
authority to withhold them completely. 

Moreover, the U.S. delegation pointed out that 
these provisions were in no sense required for the 
effective execution of a conservation program. In 
support of this point the United States amplified 
and clarified its proposals regarding the contro- 
versial issues.* It stressed that effective enforce- 
ment could be achieved by agreement on the pro- 
visions which would accord to the properly consti- 
tuted authorities of any contracting party the 
right to board any fishing vessel flying the flag of 
a contracting party within the convention area if 
there were reason to believe that a conservation 
regulation was being violated, and, if supporting 
evidence was found, to take the vessel into the port 
and prefer charges against it. It urged that at 
this point the vessel should be promptly turned 
over to officials of the country of registry for trial 
and, if guilty, for punishment of the offense. It 
was pointed out that this system had been incor- 
porated satisfactorily in several other interna- 
tional] fishery conservation agreements. 


* Thid., U.S. doe. 9, p. 50. 
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Furthermore, in order to avoid damaging the | 
juridical position of either side, the U.S. delega. | 
tion proposed that an article be adopted in the | 
convention clearly stating that it was being en | 
tered into “without affecting the position of any 
contracting state in regard to territorial waters, | 

Finally, the United States, while unable to ac. | 
cept the idea of exclusive jurisdiction by the | 
coastal state over the “traditional” fishing areas | 
which it might unilaterally declare, made a sub- 
stitute proposal. It agreed to consider any pro- 
posals which the Crp countries might wish to ad- 
vance to take care of special problems or situations 
involving small coastal fishing villages in the Cr 
countries which were dependent directly upon the 
sea for their sustenance. This proposal was justi- 
fied on humanitarian grounds. The U.S. dele 
gation insisted, however, that any cases falling | 
under this general proposal would have to be sup- 
ported by a factual showing of the dependence of 
the community upon the sea for its sustenance. 
This proposal did not prove to be of interest to the 
Cep states. | 

| 
} 





CEP Draft Convention 

At the same meeting at which the United States 
submitted its document 9, the Cer countries pre- 
sented a complete draft convention, modifying in 
some respects their early proposals.? However, 
the same fundamental obstacles to agreement re- 
mained, namely the desire of the Crp states to as- 
sert exclusive jurisdiction over large areas of the 
high seas off their coasts. A new thought was in- 
troduced in regard to the trial of alleged viola- 
tions. The Cer draft suggested the setting up of 
a special jurisdiction under which the national 
section of the state making the arrest would try 
the vessel charged with an offense by means of ad- 
ministrative procedure and would impose penal- 
ties. It was further suggested that should the 
alleged offender wish to appeal he could do so to 
a special tribunal made up of the two national 
sections of the commission other than those repre- 
senting the country of the alleged offender and 
the country of the arresting officer. In view of 
the bilateral character of the agreement proposed 
by the Cer countries, with Chile, Ecuador, and 
Peru identified as one party, and the United States 
identified as the other party, this procedure would, 
in most cases, result in two members of the same 


*Tbid., CEP doe. 5, p. 45. 
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party hearing appeals from decisions in which 
the other member of that party was involved. 


Negotiations Suspended 


At this stage it became clear that the negotia- 
tions had proceeded to a point which exhausted 
the capacity of the delegations to reach agreement 
within their instructions. The issue posed by the 
insistence of the Crp countries on exclusive juris- 
diction over areas which the United States consid- 
ered to be high seas in accordance with existing 
international law was apparently insuperable. 
The proposal for special tribunals to try offenders 
posed problems which would at the very least re- 
quire careful and extended consideration, cer- 
tainly within the U.S. Government. The proposals 
of the United States with respect to policing and 
enforcing the area likewise proved to be beyond 
the authority of the Crp delegations to accept. 
Accordingly, a decision was made to suspend the 
negotiations and a communique was issued an- 
nouncing this decision.” 

Differences in the interpretation of scientific 
information were also brought out in the course 
of the negotiations. The Cer countries, in their 
document of September 23," advanced a theory 
of “eco-systems” and “biomas” according to which 
the interdependence of life on the coastal land 
with the living communities of the sea, plus the 
geographic, hydrographic, climatic, and other en- 
vironmental factors influencing both, were said 
to create a relationship of such unity as to serve 
as a scientific basis for the legal claim of coastal 
states to preferential rights over adjacent waters. 
The U.S. delegation challenged this concept, point- 
ing out that the idea of the existence of a perfect 
unity and interdependence between the communi- 
ties that live in the sea and the coastal populations 
could have at most limited, if any, validity, such 
as for example in the well-known case of the guano 
bird populations of Peru. It stated that, on the 
contrary, conditions responsible for the existence 
of rich marine life in the area off the west coast 
of South America were the result of meteorological 
and oceanographical factors originating far from 
those areas—factors such as major wind systems 
of the Pacific and the interplay of its great oceanic 
currents. It also pointed out that many stocks of 
fish of greatest importance, such as tuna, moved 
ibieamnis 


“ Tbid., annex 2, p. 67. 
" Tbid., CEP doe. 2, p. 80. 
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widely over a broad area through and beyond the 
“biomas” of the area in question and that the 
interrelated communities of living organisms of 
the ocean, moreover, certainly bore no relationship 
to national boundaries as established by man on 
the land.” 

Such differences were in part responsible for a 
substantial variance of opinion regarding the area 
to be covered by the proposed conservation agree- 
ment. The United States urged that, since some 
of the most important stocks of fish to be conserved 
(yellowfin and skipjack tunas) ranged all the way 
from the waters off Chile north to California, the 
convention should cover this entire area and be 
open to adherence of other American coastal states 
contiguous to these waters. Otherwise, only 
divided and therefore less effective attention could 
be given to those important stocks of fish. The 
Crp countries made it clear, however, that their 
interest was confined to waters off their coasts and 
that they were not prepared to enter into a broader 
agreement. The United States finally stated that, 
if the Crp states found it impossible to participate 
in a broader arrangement, it would, should other 
outstanding differences be resolved, agree to work 
out with them a convention limited to the four 
negotiating states..* However, in that case the 
United States would suggest certain changes in the 
functions to be assigned to the proposed commis- 
sion to avoid conflict or duplication with the re- 
search activities of other organizations. 


Purport of 1945 Proclamation 


The U.S. delegation was interested to note dur- 
ing the course of the negotiations that official or 
public opinion in the Crp countries labored under 
considerable misunderstanding in respect to facts 
relating to U.S. policy regarding fishery conserva- 
tion. For example, the purport and effect of the 
proclamation issued by the President of the United 
States in 1945 concerning fishery conservation 
was widely misinterpreted as constituting a prece- 
dent for unilateral claims to large offshore areas 
of high seas for conservation purposes. The U.S. 
delegation repeatedly made clear that the United 


2 Tbid., U.S. doe. 8, p. 36. 

% Tbid., U.S. doc. 9, p. 50. 

“«“Poliey of the United States with Respect to Coastal 
Fisheries in Certain Areas of the High Seas”—Proclama- 
tion by the President of the United States, Sept. 28, 1945; 
for text, see ibid., annex 3, p. 68, and BuLietin of Sept. 
30, 1945, p. 486. 
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States through the Truman proclamation did not 
claim exclusive jurisdiction over the high seas off 
its coasts but on the contrary recognized that when 
foreign fishermen participated in fisheries off the 
coast of the United States beyond the 3-mile limit, 
conservation regulations would be worked out 
with the agreement of the governments concerned. 
It explained that only when U.S. nationals alone 
were involved would the United States establish 
the conservation regulations unilaterally in the 
exercise of the right of any government to regu- 
late its own nationals on the high seas.” 

Another misconception of U.S. policy at times 
reflected in statements appearing in the local press 
during the course of the negotiations was that the 

United States represented those countries which 
wished to be free to fish without restraint any- 
where in the world, as opposed to the Crp coun- 
tries, which represented the desire of other states 
to protect and conserve fishery resources. The 
U.S. delegation took such opportunities as it 
could to reiterate the firmly established policy of 
the United States to promote the conservation of 
fishery resources in which it had an interest in any 
area of the world. It was pointed out that the 
United States had in fact entered into more in- 
ternational agreements for the conservation of 
fishery resources than any other country. The 
regulations under these conservation agreements 
have proved highly beneficial to the fisheries con- 
cerned and thereby demonstrate to interested peo- 
ple in the United States, especially its fishermen, 
the positive value of effective conservation pro- 
grams. The initiative taken by the United States 
in establishing with the Governments of Costa 
Rica and Panama the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Convention (which is open to adherence 
by other interested states) has produced the imost 
extensive and useful series of conservation studies 
that have been developed for any stocks of fish in 
the southeast Pacific. The work of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission has already 
established a firm basis of knowledge concerning 
the condition of these stocks of fish and has placed 
the commission in a position to devise and recom- 
mend conservation regulations at any time, should 
the condition of these tuna stocks indicate such 
measures to be necessary. 

*See “Recent Developments Affecting the Regime of 
the High Seas,” by Herman Phleger, Legal Adviser, De- 

partment of State, in BULLETIN of June 6, 1955, p. 934. 
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In the course of the Santiago negotiations the 
United States made every effort to include in its 
proposals for a conservation agreement measures 
and procedures adequate for the cooperative ac. 


tivities necessary to assure the continued produc | 





tivity of the stocks of fish in the eastern Pacific 
Ocean of interest to the four countries. Such an} 


agreement would make the participating countries | 


full partners in a conservation program involving 
effective research, recommendations for conserva- 
tion based on scientific data, and enforcement of 
necessary measures. However, it was not possible 
to conclude such an agreement owing to the in. | 
ability of the delegations of Chile, Ecuador, and | 
Peru, without further consultation with their re | 
spective Governments, to negotiate an agreement | 
which did not include provisions in effect giving | 
recognition to their claims to exclusive jurisdic. | 
tion over large areas of the high seas off their 
coasts. 


Unanimous U.N. Action 
on Atomic Energy Items 


The General Assembly on December 3 unani- | 
mously adopted two resolutions relating to atomic | 
energy, one on peaceful uses and the other on the | 
effects of atomic radiation. Following are teats 
of statements made in plenary on that date by 
Senator John O. Pastore and by Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representatives to the | 
General Assembly. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE ON PEACE- 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY! 


U.S. delegation press release 2308 dated December 3 

Two years ago President Eisenhower presented 
before this Assembly his memorable proposal for 
an international agency devoted to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The adoption of this 
resolution? will mark another milestone in our 
advance toward the establishment of this agency. 

sy stimulating the free exchange of basic scien- 
tific knowledge on atomic energy, the international 
conference provided for in part A of this resolu- 


Vor Senator Pastore’s statements in Committee I, see 
ibid., Oct, 24, 1955, p. 660, and Noy. 14, 1955, p. 796. 

2U.N. doc. A/Res/334; for text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
14, 1955, p. 801. 
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tion will lay a firmer foundation for international 
cooperation in this field. 

In part B we have set forth further procedures 
for negotiations on the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The United States believes that 
the debate which took place in the First Commit- 
tee was outstanding for the fresh and constructive 
thinking that was brought to bear on this subject. 
It was an excellent example of what can be done 
in the General Assembly—when the desire for 
cooperation is present—to reconcile differences 
and to attain unanimity. 

The debate indicated that the number of issues 
which are still outstanding with regard to the 
creation of the agency are limited in number. I 
am hopeful that the few remaining differences of 
apinion can be reconciled quickly and without 
great difficulty. 

This Assembly may be assured that views ex- 
pressed in the debate here, as well as those in- 
cluded in the comments which governments are 
submitting to the United States, will be given 
fullest consideration. These views will be care- 
fully studied in the course of the negotiations 
which will soon take place in the expanded group 
which has been created to consider the agency 
statute.® 

We are encouraged by the rate at which various 
governments are submitting their comments on the 
draft statute of the agency. The United States 
would like to suggest that those governments 
which have not yet done so should send their com- 
ments to the Department of State in Washington 
before December 15 so that they will be available 
for consideration by the negotiating group when 
it meets on January 23, 1956. 

The establishment of this agency will be a sig- 
nificant event in the history of international co- 
operation. It will open a great new avenue of 
peaceful international activity. 

The United States will approach these negotia- 
tions in a spirit of good will and with an earnest 
desire to bring the agency into being as soon as 
possible. At a time when the settlement of a 
number of outstanding international problems 
continues to be delayed by political and ideologi- 
cal differences, it is all the more important that 
Wwe press toward this agreed goal—a goal which 
holds so much promise for all mankind. With the 
eS 


*For text of draft statute, see ibid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 
666. 
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creation of this agency, we may hope, in the words 
of President Eisenhower, to “open up a new 
channel for peaceful discussion, and initiate at 
least a new approach to the many difficult prob- 
lems that must be solved in both private and pub- 
lic conversations, if the world is to shake off the 
inertia imposed by fear, and is to make positive 
progress toward peace.” 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH 
ON EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


U.S. delegation press release 2309 dated December 3 


We have just taken in this body an important 
step to bring the benefits of the atom to the world, 
and now we are called upon to make an effort to 
understand its potentially harmful effects. 

The potential hazards of radioactivity have been 
recognized for a long time, and over the years 
scientists have learned a good deal about the prob- 
lem. However, we need more knowledge and, 
particularly, more widespread dissemination of 
this knowledge in terms which are understandable 
to all. This is absolutely essential if the world 
is going to reap the full advantages of the peace- 
ful atom. 

The United States attaches the greatest impor- 
tance to this problem and will of course lend its 
full support to the Scientific Committee estab- 
lished by this resolution.* The representative of 
my Government will be a scientist eminent in the 
field of radiology,’ and he will be assisted by highly 
qualified experts in the scientific specialties in- 
volved in the tasks to be undertaken by this com- 
mittee. 

We hope that the committee will convene as 
early as possible next year and will begin quickly 
to organize its plan of work. 

Let me turn now briefly to the amendments in- 
troduced by the delegation of India in document 
A/L.204. These are the same amendments which 
after thoreugh debate were rejected by the First 
Committee. As several representatives pointed 
out in the First Committee, these amendments 
have the effect of reopening political issues on 
which this Assembly has already taken decisions. 
I stress that they have the effect because the state- 


*U. N. doe. A/Res /335; for text, see ibid., Nov. 21, 
1955, p. 855. 

5The United States informed the U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral on Dec. 9 that Dr. Shields Warren of Boston, Mass., 
had been appointed U.S. representative. 
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ment made by the distinguished representative of 
India made it perfectly clear that he had no politi- 
cal motive in reintroducing the amendments. 
However, the United States does not believe that 
this is the appropriate occasion to reconsider an 
issue of this nature. The resolution is the prod- 
uct of careful study and lengthy debate, and 
we believe it should be adopted as it stands. 
The United States will therefore oppose the 
amendments.°® 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to make a 
brief comment on the action of the Fifth Commit- 
tee in approving the payment of travel and per 
diem expenses to the representatives who will serve 
on this scientific committee. The United States 
believes that these payments, particularly the pay- 
ment of per diem expenses, would not be consistent 
with the governmental character of the commit- 
tee. In our view, although this is a committee of 
scientists, it is nevertheless a governmental body. 
It is composed of 15 states, and the scientists who 
will represent these states will be designated by 
their governments and not by the General Assem- 
bly or by the Secretary-General. 

Therefore, the payment of expenses to such 
representatives out of United Nations funds 
might tend to confuse their status and create the 
impression that they are serving either as advisers 
to the Secretary-General or even in their personal 
capacities—neither of which happens to be the 
case. Moreover, we believe it would establish 
an undesirable financial practice for other gov- 
ernmental committees of this type. 

For these reasons, the United States hopes that 
the Fifth Committee may wish to review this ac- 
tion when it votes on the final budget on second 
reading.’ In any event, it is important that 
whatever budgetary action is taken, the govern- 
mental character of this committee should not be 
confused. 


°The Indian amendments read: 
“1. Operative paragraph 2 (a) 

For the words ‘furnished by States Members of the 
United Nations or members of the specialized agencies’, 
substitute the words ‘furnished to it’. 

“2. Operative paragraph 2 (f) 

Delete all the words after the word ‘dissemination’.” 

The first amendment was rejected by a vote of 21-28-8; 
the second, by a vote of 22-30-7. 

‘Committee V on Dec. 13 rejected a U.S. proposal to 
delete from the budget the item providing payment of 
per diem expenses to representatives on the committee. 
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Problems of Inspection and Control 


of Armaments | 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr+ 
We have heard several excellent statements in 
the two previous sessions of this Commission. Mr, 


Moch ? and Mr. Nutting * have given us a remark. | 


able review of developments during the past year, 





which has clarified the issues unmistakably. We | 


have listened with interest to their analyses of the | 


stage we have now reached in our discussion and | 


to the sound critiques of Mr. Martin.‘ 
In all truth there is not too much more to say | 

in the Commission at this time. But there isa 

great deal to do. 


The peoples of the world who | 


have the greatest stake in avoiding another war | 
will agree that, after 9 years of talk, the time for | 


action is at hand. As one action which we believe 
would be constructive, the United States has pro- 
posed mutual aerial inspection and exchange of 
military blueprint information between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. We have also of- 
fered to negotiate promptly with other countries 
to extend this plan to overseas bases and to the 
forces of other countries. 

Mr. Sobolev * sought to give the impression yes- 
terday that it is the fault of the United States that 
more progress has not been made. He also in- 
cluded France, the United Kingdom, and Canada 
in this very serious charge. 

The truth is that it has been the consistent un- 
willingness of the Soviet Union to agree to, or even 
to discuss in any meaningful way, the crucial prob- 


lems of inspection and control which has created | 


the difficulties we face. 

Through 9 years of debate, and in the past year 
at London and New York, the Soviet Union has 
steadily failed to answer the most obvious and 
reasonable questions about its position. It says 
that inspection is a key element in any disarma- 
ment scheme but it has not said just what it would 
inspect, or how, or when it would begin inspecting, 
in terms specific enough to be convincing to the 
other members of the subcommittee, or to the ma- 


jority of the United Nations. 


‘Made in the Disarmament Commission on Nov. 25 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2291). Ambassador Lodge is 
U.S. Representative on the Commission. 

* Jules Moch (France). 

* Anthony Nutting (United Kingdom). 

*Paul Martin (Canada). 

* Arkady A. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.). 
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The problem, as we all know, is becoming in- 
| creasingly difficult because nuclear materials in 
_ militarily significant quantity can now be hidden 
away beyond the range of scientific detection. Mr. 
Moch has given us a most lucid analysis of the im- 
plications of this development. 

The problem of inspection will become still 
harder when stockpiles are constructed in areas 
where they do not now exist. If controls are 
inadequate or are evaded, any conflict, however 
small or localized, could assume dread dimensions. 
And as long-range guided missiles come on the 
scene, the difficulties of inspection will increase 
tremendously. 

There is therefore no time to lose. All of us 
must quickly adjust our planning to the new situ- 
ation. 

The Soviet Union did recognize the dangers in 
the new situation in its paper of May 10, 1955.¢ 
But it prescribed no remedies to fit the diagnosis. 
It offers no new ideas for coping with the new 
problems of inspection; instead Mr. Sobolev now 
seems to minimize the analysis his Soviet colleague, 
Mr. Malik, made on May 10th last. 

The Soviet Union is aware of the increased need 
to guard against surprise attack; but to parry the 
danger it only suggests inspection by observers at 
fixed points on the ground. This is quite inade- 
quate. Aerial inspection should take place at the 
outset of any disarmament plan—or of any plan 
to prevent aggression. 

On behalf of the United States, I gave clear and 
early warning at the outset of the London meetings 
last winter that the trend in nuclear production 
would eventually create a difficult situation. The 
United States has moved rapidly to meet the situ- 
ation. It has inaugurated an intensive review of 
the inspection problem in all its ramifications in 
industry, finance, and national defense. It mo- 
bilized a study group of its most eminent nuclear 
physicists to tackle the problem of nuclear inspec- 
tion. And most important of all, to guard against 
surprise attack and to give all of us in every coun- 
try time and security while we take stock of our 
situation, President Eisenhower made his pro- 
posals on July 21 for mutual aerial inspection and 
the exchange of military information. To pro- 
mote the confidence so necessary for disarmament, 








* BULLETIN of May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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President Eisenhower offered to accept the Soviet 
proposals for ground observers in addition to his 
own plan. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the light of what I have 
just reported—which is, let me say, but a bare 
enumeration of what has been done—it is absurd 
for the Soviet Union to accuse us of blocking prog- 
ress toward disarmament. Let us have no more 
of that kind of propaganda talk. 

The President’s proposals were made for two 
reasons of prime importance. One is that it will 
help protect us all against the horrors of a surprise 
attack, the dread event which would mark the 
opening of a major war. The philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson had a phrase in which he spoke 
about the emphasis of understatement. It is an 
understatement to say that to protect us against 
a surprise attack is surely no less important in 
terms of human life than agreement on a particu- 
lar program of disarmament, or even than the 
savings and improvement of living standards that 
would come from the lifting of the arms burden, 
important and vital though they are. 

The other cardinal reason which actuated the 
President is that such inspection and exchange is 
a practical first step toward disarmament because 
it would create an atmosphere of confidence in 
which disarmament can proceed. It should lead 
promptly and directly to a comprehensive, pro- 
gressive, enforceable agreement for the reduction 
of military expenditures, arms, armament, and 
armed forces under effective inspection and con- 
trol. Cantrary to Mr. Sobolev’s baseless state- 
ment, the United States is pledged to work for, it 
earnestly desires, and it energetically seeks that 
goal. But we do not believe that the execution 
of this program with its safeguard against war 
should be delayed pending agreement on the de- 
tails of a comprehensive system. 

The United States continues to seek by every 
means a safe method to insure that nuclear pro- 
duction will be employed for peaceful uses caly. 
We seek an international agreement for the reduc- 
tion of armaments which would enable the world 
to enjoy the benefits of the savings which would be 
realized from lifting the arms burden. 

The United States here renews its pledge never 
to use any weapons—atomic or otherwise—in any 
way which is not in conformity with the charter of 
the United Nations and in defense against aggres- 


sion. 
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We members of the United Nations confront 
an opportunity seldom given to mortal men. We 
have the chance of putting this organization on 
record in favor of a constructive program which 
could immediately advance the cause of peace— 
and when I say this I gladly include other con- 
structive suggestions which have been made by 
other powers. 

It seems to be the consensus of this group that 
debate and concrete action shall await the judg- 
ment of the General Assembly and not be con- 
sidered and handled in this Commission. Ac- 
cordingly the Commission shall soon present its 
report to the Political Committee of the Assembly. 





The United States is convinced that the Unite! 
Nations should go on record at this session iy[ 
favor of a constructive program. It surely ca/ 
have no higher purpose than to satisfy the world} 
desire for a specific and concrete advance toward 
true disarmament and to give the world a prac. 
tical safeguard against aggression.’ 








™The Disarmament Commission decided on Nov. % 
without objection, at the suggestion of Nasrollah Entezan 
of Iran, to transmit to the General Assembly and the 
Security Council the report of the Subcommittee of the 
Disarmament Commission (U.N. doe. DC/71) together | 
with the verbatim records of the meetings of the Com. | 
mission at which the subcommittee’s report was con | 
sidered. 





Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights 


Statements by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly + 


ANALYSIS OF NEW PROGRAM 


U.S. delegation press release 2273 dated November 14 


In a message on human rights shortly after his 
inauguration, President Eisenhower stated : ? 


People everywhere are seeking freedom—freedom to 
live, freedom from arbitrary restraint, freedom to think 
and speak as they wish, freedom to seek and find the 
truth. We must press ahead to broaden the areas of 
freedom. The United States is convinced that freedom 
is an indispensable condition to the achievement of a 
stable peace. 

Unfortunately, in too many areas of the world today 
there is subjugation of peoples by totalitarian govern- 
ments which have no respect for the dignity of the human 
person. This denial of the freedom of peoples, the con- 
tinued disregard of human rights, is a basic cause of 
instability and discontent in the world today. 


It is a confirmation of the truth of President 
Eisenhower's observation that this is the third 
time this year that we have found it necessary to 
discuss ways to eliminate barriers to human free- 
dom. 





*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Nov. 14 and Nov. 16. 
? BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 580. 
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The European refugee problem, which we took | 


up first, was caused by the denial of human rights 
and individual freedoms, and the resolution we 


passed this year* was designed to preserve the | 


freedom of the refugee to choose his own destiny. 


Likewise, the discussion on the Human Rights | 


Covenants was rooted in the concept that indi- 
viduals should have the right freely to determine 
their own form of government. We are now dis- 
cussing a third method through which the United 
Nations can assist in promoting larger freedoms 
for human beings, a program of United Nations 
technical assistance in the field of human rights. 

The achievement of freedom and liberty is not 
simple, nor is its preservation easy. As the words 
of Thomas Jefferson, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” imply, freedom must be achieved 
and maintained by the people themselves. It can- 
not be imposed from the top. But conditions can 
be created through legislative and advisory 
processes which will encourage its extension. If 
this were not so, we would not have included the 
human rights provisions in the charter. 


*Tbid., Oct. 17, 1955, p. 633. 
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One of the ways in which the United States 
hopes that the United Nations will be able to as- 
sist in enlarging the area of personal freedom is 
through the program of advisory services in the 
field of human rights which has been recom- 
mended for our adoption by both the Commission 
on Human Rights and the Economic and Social 
Council. This program of practical action was 
approved by the Human Rights Commission by a 
vote of 14 for, 2 against, and 1 abstention and by 
Ecosoc by a vote of 14 for, none against, and 4 
abstentions. The United States Government, 
which originally proposed this concept because of 
its belief that the United Nations must press for- 
ward to help enlarge human liberty through every 
effective means, has been appreciative of the 
thoughtful manner in which the idea has been re- 
ceived and of the many suggestions made by vari- 
ous delegations for its elaboration and improve- 
ment. The text of the resolution (document 
A/2956) proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council has taken these suggestions into consider- 
ation. It is in every way a joint product of the 
various member states who contributed to it. We 
hope that it is in such a satisfactory form that it 
can be accepted by the General Assembly with 
enthusiasm. 

I might at this point make a few remarks about 
the details of this new program. The text, I be- 
lieve, is self-explanatory, and the idea of technical 
assistance or advisory services in the field of hu- 
man rights is not new. Technical assistance for 
promoting and safeguarding the rights of women, 
and in the eradication of discrimination and the 
protection of minorities, was approved by the 
Eighth General Assembly. Similarly, at the 
Ninth General Assembly the Secretary-General 
was also authorized to provide technical assistance 
in freedom of information. The present resolu- 
tion pulls together these various programs into 
one overall program under which the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations is authorized to 
undertake “Advisory Services in the Field of Hu- 
man Rights.” This program is intended to in- 
clude, in the words of the resolution, “any sub- 
ject in the field of human rights” not now provided 
for through the specialized agencies or through 
other technical assistance programs. The author- 
ization was deliberately left broad because of the 
desire to leave to the requesting government the 
choice of the assistance needed. The services to 
be provided are seminars, fellowships and scholar- 
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ships, and advisory services of experts. A special 
item to cover the costs is to be included in the reg- 
ular budget of the organization. 


Six Principles 


In common with other programs of technical 
assistance, the resolution provides for the observ- 
ance of several clear principles. The first of these 
is that assistance shall be rendered only at the re- 
quest of the government concerned. Second, the 
recipient government will be asked to bear a share 
of the expenses. Third, provision is made for co- 
ordination with the work of the specialized agen- 
cies and avoidance of any duplication of work. 
Fourth, supplemental efforts by various nongov- 
ernmental organizations, many of whom are al- 
ready highly active in this area, are encouraged. 
Fifth, the Secretary-General is made responsible 
for determining, subject to the agreement of the 
governments concerned, the selection of fellows 
and scholars and the amount and conditions of as- 
sistance to be rendered. Finally, reports will be 
made regularly to the Human Rights Commission, 
the Economic and Social Council, and, as appro- 
priate, to the Commission on the Status of Women 
on measures taken in compliance with the resolu- 
tion, so that member states may be kept informed 
and have an opportunity to comment on the 
program. 

I believe this brief comment will suffice on the 
technical details of the resolution. The concept 
of technical assistance, or advisory services, is so 
well known and its basic guiding principles so 
firmly established in the United Nations that we 
are all probably aware of how well this conforms 
to the pattern. This program is not, of course, 
restricted to underdeveloped countries, as is the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development, but may be utilized by 
any member state. 

I would like in my remaining remarks to deal 
with two main lines of comment which have re- 
quired clarification in the Commission and in 
Ecosoc. One was a worry that the program of 
advisory services in human rights might dilute the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development. The second was a con- 
cern that an advisory services program in human 
rights, while desirable in theory, would not be 
practical in operation because governments would 
not request assistance in this rather sensitive area. 
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Relation to Other Technical Assistance Programs 


The first point—that a program of advisory 
services in human rights might take money away 
from economic development—can be resolved by 
clarification of what is intended. The program 
of Advisory Services in Human Rights will be es- 
tablished by this resolution as a self-contained 
program to be included as a separate item in the 
regular United Nations budget, clearly distinct 
from the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance for Economic Development, which is fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions. It will also 
be distinct from the other three technical assist- 
ance progra.ns of the United Nations—the regu- 
lar Technical Assistance Program for Economic 
Development, the Technical Assistance Program 
in Public Administration, and the Advisory So- 
cial Welfare Services, which are also separate 
items in the regular budget. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral has estimated for the first year of operation 
that the human rights program will cost only 
$60,000. The budget proposals of the Secretary- 
General for 1956 show an increase in the Social 
Welfare Advisory Services as well. The new hu- 
man rights program will thus not only not detract 
from economic development or other technical 
assistance programs, but it might even be said to 
protect their integrity by providing a clear source 
of funds for requests for assistance on human 
rights questions. 

Some services which have a bearing on the 
achievement of human rights, such as the develop- 
ment of broadcasting facilities, paper and paper 
pulp supplies for newsprint, and other services in 
the fields of communications, education, and labor 
will, of course, continue to be provided through 
existing programs. The line between economics, 
social welfare, public administration, and human 
rights is not always sharp, and the administrators 
will have to use some discretion, but the creation 
of this program will fill the ebvious gap without 
which the practical assistance to governments 
available through the United Nations is not com- 
plete. After all, every technical assistance pro- 
gram has as its ultimate end the strengthening of 
human rights and the increasing of human dignity. 


Question of Practicality 

The other observation—that advisory services 
in human rights is not practical—has generally 
been supported by reference to the fact that only 
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one request has been received for assistance in the 
status of women and none in the areas of discrimi- 
nation or freedom of information. 


tion was specifically made in the budget for the 
financing of these previously approved programs, 
Furthermore, this Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance for Economic Development, for 
which several million dollars were available from 
the outset, was slow in starting, indicating that, 


This argument | 
is only partially valid. To begin with, no alloca- 





STON tem 


rams 


even where a highly active interest in obtaining | 
assistance is coupled with adequate funds, much | 
time is required to crystallize programs and carry | 


them out. 
The more significant argument which demon- 


strates the practicality of the program, however, | 


is the fact that a great deal of assistance has al- 
ready been rendered in the human rights field over 
many years by voluntary organizations and gov- 
ernments and also through the United Nations 
system. The citation of developments, or the lack 
thereof, under the resolutions of the Eighth and 
Ninth General Assemblies is focused too narrowly, 
ignoring a wide range of assistance with which I 
am afraid we are not sufficiently familiar. 


A few examples will demonstrate how much | 


can be done. They show, indeed, that the demand 


has not even awaited our action on a cohesive | 


program but has been expressed in various other 
ways. Whether governments will respond to this 
program is, of course, unknown. It is a new and 


experimental field which has yet to be tested. I | 


believe that they will and that the program will 
be successful. 


Use of Seminars 

Paragraph 2 (a) (iii) of the draft resolution 
provides for seminars. The seminar is used in 
all fields of technical assistance. Examples of its 
use to promote human rights are numerous. 

In the general field of human rights, UNesco 
sponsored in 1952 alone, for example, a meeting 
of experts (in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions) to consider the principal means of practical 
paragraph 1, of the 


yy 


application of article 27, 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a re- 
gional seminar in the Americas on human rights 
(organized jointly with the Inter-American Acad- 
emy of International Comparative Law), and 4 
seminar held in the Netherlands on methods of 
teaching human rights. 
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To promote the status of women, Unesco also 
convened in the same year a meeting in France of 
experts on the participation of women in politica] 
life in France, Norway, Yugoslavia, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and a regional seminar 
on the contribution of the social sciences toward 
the study of the status of women in South Asia, 
held in India in conjunction with the Asian Rela- 
tions Organization and the Government of India. 
More recently a meeting of experts was held in 
Beirut under nongovernmental auspices to dis- 
cuss the status of women in the Near East, a meet- 
ing chaired by our distinguished colleague, the 
representative of Sweden, Mrs. Agda Rossel. 

In the field of freedom of information, the re- 
port of the Secretary-General on a “Program To 
Promote Among News Personnel Wider Knowl- 
edge of United Nations, Foreign Countries and 
International Affairs” (E/2705), observes that 
seminars have proved a very successful method 
of technical assistance in many fields of economic 
and social development and observes that from a 
professional point of view one of the most pro- 
ductive efforts was the 1954 television seminar in 
London, organized by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in cooperation with Unesco. The 
Secretary-General also observed that numerous 
professional seminars not sponsored by the United 
Nations are being held on a State or nationwide 
basis in the United States and to a lesser extent 
in other countries, and he indicated that within 
the limit of its resources the United Nations and 
Unesco might assist in programs of this sort. 
This whole document indicates a wide range of 
technical assistance programs which would be 
applicable in the field of freedom of information. 
In documents E/CN.6/242 and E/CN.6/189, simi- 
lar practical advisory services programs on the 
status of women are elaborated. 

These examples suffice to demonstrate actions 
which have already been undertaken, primarily 
by Unesco, to promote human rights through the 
seminar technique. The scope of human rights 
isrich and varied, and I have listed examples from 
only a few areas. Much more could be done in 
the areas listed. Other aspects of human rights, 
such as those related to judicial processes, would 
be equally well suited to this procedure. With 
limited funds available in the first year, we believe 
that priority should be given to fellowships and 
to expert services, and in general we would favor 
the regional approach to mutual education 
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through the seminar technique. I mention the 
many activities in this field to demonstrate pri- 


marily what is already being done. 


Precedents for Fellowship Program 


The granting of fellowships and scholarships is 
even more readily adaptable to the field of human 
rights. As a matter of fact, the list of fields in 
which fellowships and scholarships are awarded 
under the United Nations Advisory Social Wel- 
fare Services includes as one item “Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms—methods of improv- 
ing the status of the individual and promoting ob- 
servance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” Under the United Nations interne 
program also, a number of persons have received 
training in methods used by the United Nations 
in promoting human rights through service in the 
human rights division. Fellowships are also of- 
fered by Unesco in the general field of the imple- 
mentation of human rights and in such fields as 
education of women in citizenship and the exer- 
cise of political rights by women. 

Here again the path has been charted and tested, 
and what this draft resolution does is to provide 
an opportunity for the extension of the technique 
in a more coherent manner to the many various 
aspects of human rights. 

The Secretary-General has observed, for ex- 
ample, that greater international understanding 
and better reporting of world news could be fos- 
tered by arranging for the study of information 
enterprises in one country by fellows from an- 
other, suggesting that fellowship holders could 
actually be assigned to work for a period in the 
office of a newspaper or at a radio station or film 
studio. Properly handled, a fellowship program 
in freedom of information could be a valuable 
world asset. The advantages of a free press are 
so crucial to a free society that every effort should 
be made to sustain it or to create it where it does 
not exist. I do not hesitate to stress the word 
“freedom.” Assistance in the “technical” aspects 
of information media is already available. What 
we need now is to stress the ethical aspect of the 
problem. The report of the special rapporteur 
on freedom of information, Mr. Salvador Lopez 
of the Philippines,* showed this committee all too 
clearly how totalitarian governments have de- 


*U.N. doc. E/2426 and Adds. 1 to 5. 
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stroyed the free press and how restrictions con- 
tinue even in many relatively democratic societies. 
We would hope that fellowship holders could gain 
practical experience in the operation and tech- 
niques of free newspapers, radio stations, and 
other media. 

Expert assistance, finally, is a technique which 
is so thoroughly understood as to need no explana- 
tion and one which has also been applied in the 
field of human rights. My delegation was very 
pleased to know, for example, that the Director 
of the Status of Women Section of the United 
Nations, Mrs. Mary Tenison- Woods, was recently 
invited by the Government of Pakistan to assist 
it on certain questions with respect to the status 
of women. 


Expert Missions in Information Field 


In the area of information there have been a 
large number of expert missions. Between 150 
and 1954, for example, 25 requests in the fields of 
printing, audiovisual aids, and broadcasting were 
met by Unesco, which further intensified this pro- 
gram in 1955-56 on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the Economic and Social Council. Studies 
on educational opportunities for women and social 
conditions concerning the access of women to edu- 
cation have been undertaken by Unesco in Japan, 
Pakistan, and Mexico at the request of those Gov- 
ernments. Similarly, with the agreement of the 
Government of Brazil, a study was made of the 
policy adopted toward Indians scattered over vari- 
ous parts of the Brazilian territory. And in 
Yugoslavia the National Commission for UNrEsco 
cooperated in a study of policies with respect to 
the integration of national and cultural minorities 
in Yugoslavia. 

Here again the way has been shown. What we 
need to do now is to strengthen these United Na- 
tions efforts to promote in practical ways the 
achievement of human rights, a goal toward which 
The 


widespread influence of the Universal Declara- 


most governments are earnestly striving. 


tion of Human Rights on constitutions and other 
lega] enactments in recent years demonstrates the 
desires of peoples and governments to enlarge 
their human rights, and their receptivity to work- 
ing cooperatively with the United Nations in the 
process. 

A few of my examples and instances have per- 
haps touched only tangentially on the goal which 
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we are seeking. Some of the projects mentioned, 
particularly in the information field, have bee 


concerned primarily with technical questions.) 


others may have been initiated as aspects of pro. 
grams not concerned with human rights as such 
Many other examples could have been cited fron 
the other specialized agencies; the work of the Iy 
[International Labor Organization], for example, 
often touches on such basic questions of human 


rights as forced labor, slavery, and freedom of as-| 


q 





sociation. All in some measure have promoted the 
realization of human rights in important ways | 


Implementing U.N. Charter Provisions 


i 

Only now, however, have we been given the op-| 
portunity to authorize a program of practical ac 
tion implementing the provisions of articles 55 and 
56 of the charter, under which we have pledged to 
promote universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

The objectives which we seek are broad and 
fundamental. The means available to pursue] 
those objectives are limited. Nevertheless, ap-| 
proval of this resolution by the General Assembly | 
will permit the United Nations to make a modes! 
beginning on a program which is a logical and| 
important complement to the efforts now being 
made in the areas of economic development, public 
administration, and social welfare services. 





COMMENT ON COMMITTEE VOTE 


U.S. delegation press release 2276 dated November 16 


The United Nations demonstrated today its sin- 
cere interest in achieving greater freedom in all 
areas of life, for men and women everywhere, by 
the overwhelming vote in favor of the new pro 
gram of advisory services in the field of human 
rights. The support of 50 nations, with none 
against and only 4 abstaining, is a matter of deep 
gratification to the members of the United States 
With the inauguration of this new 
program, we have the completion of the first of 


delegation. 


the human rights action programs which Presi 
dent Kisenhower suggested to the Human Rights 
Commission as a practical way of broadening the 
areas of freecom throughout the world. 

The budget for these advisory services for the 
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coming year suggested by the Secretary-General 


will be a modest one, but we believe it will have 
far-reaching results. The General Assembly has 
expressed the hope that international and national 
nongovernmental organizations, universities, and 
other private groups will supplement this United 
Nations program in further research and the ex- 
change of information concerning human rights. 
Consequently the United Nations program will 
serve as a catalyst for practical action in many 
fields—for example, in promoting women’s rights, 
eradicating discrimination against minorities, and 
encouraging the free flow of information. 

Other steps in the United States program of 
action suggested by ‘he President to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights are now on the priority 
agenda of the Commission. These include studies 
by experts of methods of attaining such funda- 
mental rights as a fair trial and equality before 
the law; also, annual reports by governments on 
their activities in achieving, extending, or safe- 
guarding human freedoms. 

Through the new advisory services and through 
other programs of practical action, the United 
Nations can become increasingly effective in rais- 
ing the level of practice around the world in the 
observance of human rights. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON ADVISORY SERVICES 
IN THE FIELD OF HUMAN RIGHTS: 


U.N. doe. A/C.3/L. 488 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that by Articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter the States Members of the United Nations 
have pledged themselves to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion, 

Recognizing that technical assistance, by the inter- 
hational interchange of technical knowledge through in- 
ternational co-operation among countries, represents one 
of the means by which it is possible to promote the human 
tights objectives of the United Nations as set forth in 
the Charter and in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 729 (VIII) of 23 
Se 

*Recommended by the Economie and Social Council; 
adopted, as amended, by Committee IIL on Nov. 16 by a 
Vote of 50-0-4 (Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, U. K.) ; 
adopted by the plenary on Dec. 14 by a vote of 51-0-5 
(Australia, France, New Zealand, Sweden, U. K.). 


December 19, 1955 


October 1953 authorizing the Secretary-General to render, 
at the request of Member States services which do not 
fall within the scope of existing technical assistance pro- 
grammes, in order to assist those States in promoting and 
safeguarding the rights of women, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 730 (VIII) of 
23 October 1953 authorizing the Secretary-General to 
render, at the request of any Member State, technical ad- 
vice and other services which do not fall within the scope 
of existing technical assistance programmes, in order to 
assist the Government of that State within its territory 
in the eradication of discrimination or in the protection 
of minorities, or both, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 839 (IX) of 17 
December 1954 authorizing the Secretary-General to 
render, at the request of Member States, services which 
do not fall within the scope and objectives of existing 
technical assistance programmes, in order to assist those 
States in promoting freedom of information, and Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 574 A (XIX) request- 
ing the Secretary-General to take steps to put into 
operation a programme to promote freedom of informa- 
tion by providing such services as experts, fellowships and 
seminars, 

Taking account of the arrangements previously estab- 
lished by the General Assembly concerning the regular 
technical assistance programme and the advisory services 
of the United Nations in its resolutions 200 (III), 246 
(III), 305 (IV), 418 (V), 518(VI) and 723 (VIII), 

Considering that the specialized agencies, within their 
competence and by virtue of their regular programmes of 
technical assistance, are already rendering important 
services to their members with a view to ensuring the 
effective observance of human rights, 


1. Decides to consolidate the technical assistance pro- 
grammes already approved by the General Assembly (re- 
lating to the promotion and safeguarding of the rights 
of women, the eradication of discrimination and the pro- 
tection of minorities and the promotion of freedom of 
information) with the broad programme of assistance in 
the field of human rights proposed in the present resolu- 
tion, the entire programme to be known as “Advisory 
services in the field of human rights” ; 

2. Authorizes the Secretary-General : 

(a) Subject to the directions of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, to make provision at the request of Govern- 
ments, and with the co-operation of the specialized agencies 
where appropriate and without duplication of their exist- 
ing activities, for the following forms of assistance with 
respect to the field of human rights: 

(i) Advisory services of experts; 
(ii) Fellowships and scholarships ; 

(iii) Seminars; 

(b) To take the programme authorized by the present 
resolution into account in preparing the budgetary esti- 
mates of the United Nations; 

3. Reyuests the Secretary-General to undertake the per- 
formance of the assistance provided for in paragraph 
2 (a) above, in agreement with the Governments con- 
cerned, on the basis of requests received from Govern- 
ments and in accordance with the following policies: 
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(a) The kind of service to be rendered to each country 
under paragraph 2 (a) (i) shall be determined by the 
Governments concerned ; 

(b) The selection of the persons under paragraph 2 (a) 
(ii) shall be made by the Secretary-General on the basis 
of proposals received from Governments ; 

(c) 'The amount of assistance and the conditions under 
which it is to be rendered shall be decided by the Secre- 
tary-General with due regard to the greater needs of the 
under-developed areas and in conformity with the prin- 
ciple that each requesting Government shall be expected 
to assume responsibility, as far as possible, for all or a 
considerable part of the expenses connected with the as- 
sistance furnished to it, by making a contribution either 
in cash, or in the form of supporting staff, services and 
payment of local costs for the purpose of carrying out 
the programme; 

(d) The assistance shall be applicable to any subject 
in the field of human rights, in addition to the subjects 
covered by the relevant resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly, provided however that the subject shall be one for 
which adequate advisory assistance is not available 
through a specialized agency and which does not fall 
within the scope of existing technical assistance pro- 
grammes; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to report regularly to 
the Economic and Social Council, to the Commission on 
Human Rights and, as appropriate, to the Commission on 
the Status of Women, on the measures which he takes in 
compliance with the terms of the present resolution ; 

5. Recommends that the specialized agencies continue to 
develop their technical assistance activities with a view to 
aiding Member States to further the effective observance 
of human rights; 

6. Invites the specialized agencies to communicate to 
the Economic and Social Council, for transmission to the 
Commission on Human Rights, any observations which 
they may find appropriate on the above assistance and on 
any new measures of assistance which they may deem 
necessary with a view to assisting Member States in fur- 
thering the effective observance of human rights; 

7. Expresses the hope that international and national 
non-governmental organizations, universities, philan- 
thropic foundations and other private groups will supple- 
ment this United Nations programme with similar pro- 
grammes designed to further research and studies, the 
exchange of information and assistance in the field of 
human rights; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to inform Member 
States of this new programme and of the procedures to 
be followed in obtaining assistance; 

9. Requests the Economic and Social Council to submit 
to the General Assembly at its thirteenth session a report 
containing: 

(a) An evaluation of the projects carried out under the 
programme of advisory services in human rights with 
particular reference to the extent to which these projects 
have furthered the aims and purposes of the United Na- 
tions in the field of human rights; 

(b) Recommendations concerning the future of the 
programme. 
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The Question of Morocco 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE! 


The constructive events which have taken plag 
in connection with the Moroccan situation sing 
it was last considered by the General Assembh 


give great satisfaction to the United States. It) 


is clear now that the General Assembly last year 
acted wisely in adopting a resolution which, afte 
noting reports that negotiations between Frang 
and Morocco would be initiated, expressed cont. 
dence that a satisfactory solution would k 
achieved.? The discussions held to date betwee 
France and Morocco prove that our confidence wa 
well placed. 

I wish to take this opportunity on behalf of the 
United States Government and the American peo- 


Majesty, the Sultan Mohammed V, and to the 
Moroccan people.* His Majesty’s return t 
Morocco was an important step toward the solu: 
tion of the Moroccan problem on a basis agreed 
upon by France and Morocco. It is but another 
demonstration of the fact that mutually satis 
factory progress can be made on the most difficult 
problems if they are dealt with in time by the 
parties concerned and if they are approached with 
determination, realism, optimism, and good will. 

This year has also witnessed the signing of con- 
ventions which provide a new framework for close 
cooperation between France and Tunisia.* Agree 
ment on those conventions was reached through 
negotiations on a basis of equality between the 
parties directly concerned. It is this type of ne 
gotiation which the United States has always 
favored. 

The United States believes that the similarly 
peaceful and progressive development of free po- 
litical institutions capable of fulfilling the aspire 
tions of the Moroccan people will benefit both 
France and Morocco. It would accord with the 
traditional sympathy of the people of the United 


States for those who aspire to self-government 


1 Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Nov. 
28 (U. S. delegation press release 2295). 

*For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 3, 1955, p. 30. 

*For a Department statement on the Sultan’s retu!, 
see ibid., Nov. 28, 1955, p. 894. 

‘For a statement by Secretary Dulles on the French 
Tunisian conventions, see ibid., Aug. 22, 1955, p. 301. 
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The Foreign Minister of France and the Sultan 
of Morocco announced on November 6 the basis 
on which the two Governments have agreed to 
undertake negotiations which we hope will re- 
sult in more lasting bonds of amity between the 
two countries. It is therefore incumbent upon 
us in the General Assembly to do everything we 
can to contribute to an atmosphere in which the 
parties directly concerned can work out the prob- 
lems outstanding between them. Their solution 
requires the utmost good will, patience, and re- 
straint on both sides. That is why the United 
States strongly hopes that the recent disorders 
within the Moroccan community will cease. 

The United States believes that the best way to 
encourage progress on this question is to demon- 
strate our faith in the common purpose of the two 
Governments directly concerned. We hope that 
everything will be done to make as harmonious 
as possible the pending negotiations which have 
as their goal the orderly political development 
and the social and economic advancement of the 
Moroccan people. 

We hope that these negotiations will strengthen 
the links of friendship between the peoples of 
France and Morocco. The progress already made 
toward a more constructive relationship is evi- 
dence that this approach has commended itself 
to both France and Morocco as the only approach 
which can lead to a just and harmonious settle- 
ment of remaining differences, a settlement con- 
sistent with the spirit of the charter. 

The sincere good wishes of the United States 
go out to the people of France and Morocco as 
they turn to the important negotiations which 
will, we are certain, lead to the achievement of 
their common purpose. We believe that the 
3l-power resolution which is before the com- 
mittee is consistent with this approach. We shall 
therefore support it. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 148 


The General Assembly, 
Having considered the question of Morocco, 


————— 

‘Adopted by Committee I on Nov. 28 by a vote of 
49-0-5 (Australia, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, U.K.) and by the plenary on Dee. 3 by a vote of 
51-0, with the same countries abstaining. 


December 19, 1955 


Noting that negotiations between France and Morocco 
will be initiated regarding this question, 

Expressing confidence that a satisfactory solution of 
the question of Morocco will be achieved, 

Decides to postpone further consideration of this item. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


The International Educational Exchange Program—14th 
Semiannual Report, July 1-December 31, 1954. Pub. 5982. 
International Information and Cultural Series 43. 19 pp. 
15¢. 


The report reviews the activities carried out by the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service of the Department 
of State during the period July 1-December 31, 1954, to- 
gether with an appraisal of their effectiveness. 


Emergency Flood Relief Assistance. TIAS 3052. Pub. 
5665. 4 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Pakistan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington August 23, 1954. 
Entered into force August 23, 1954. 


United States Educational Foundation in Australia. 


TIAS 3060. Pub. 5679. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Australia 
amending agreement of November 26, 1949. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Canberra September 3, 1954. Entered 
into force September 3, 1954. 


Defense—Use of Practice Bombing Range Near Cux- 
haven (Germany) by United States Air Force. TIAS 
3063. Pub. 5807. 21 pp. 15¢. 


Arrangement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bad 
Godesberg August 6 and 28, 1954. Entered into force 
August 28, 1954. And amending agreement effected by 
exchanges of notes. 

Construction of Remedial Works at Niagara Falls. TIAS 
3064. Pub. 5686. 3 pp. d¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ottawa September 13, 1954. 
Entered into force September 13, 1954. 





Relief Supplies and Equipment—Duty-Free Entry and 


Exemption From Internal Taxation. TIAS 3065. Pub. 
5687. Spp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Pakistan. Ex- 


change of notes—Dated at Karachi June 18, 1953, and 
October 2, 1954. Entered into force October 2, 1954. 


Cooperation—Program of Industry. TIAS 
16 pp. 10¢. 


Technical 
8066. Pub. 5689. 
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Agreement between the United States and Ecuador— 
Signed at Quito June 30, 1954. Entered into force June 
30, 1954. 


Defense—Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3069. 
Pub. 5693. 34 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands. Exchange of notes—Signed at The Hague April 
15 and May 7, 1954. Entered into force July 30, 1954. 
Germany—Allied Control Council. TIAS 3070. Pub. 
5714. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at London November 14, 1944. Entered 
into force February 6, 1945. And amending agreement— 
Signed at London May 1, 1945. Entered into force May 
25, 1945. 


Germany—Zones of Occupation and Administration of 
“Greater Berlin” Area. TIAS 3071. Pub. 5729. 31 pp. 
15¢. 


Protocol between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at London September 12, 1944. Entered 
into force February 6, 1945; with amending agreement— 
Signed at London November 14, 1944. Entered into force 
February 6, 1945. And amending agreement between the 
United States and Other Governments—Signed at London 
July 26, 1945. Entered into force August 138, 1945. 


Defense—Facilities Assistance Program. TIAS 3072. 
Pub. 6012. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Paris May 31, 1954. Entered 
into force May 31, 1954. 


Establishment of Revolving Loan Fund for Southern 
Italy. TIAS 3073. Pub. 5931. 21 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Rome June 16, 1954. Entered 
into force June 16, 1954. 


Economic Aid to Yugoslavia. 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Belgrade October 11, 1952. 
Entered into force October 11, 1952; operative retroac- 
tively July 1, 1952. 


TIAS 3075. Pub. 5730. 5 


Claims for Damages by United States Forces in Germany. 
TIAS 3076. Pub. 5753. 4 pp. ; 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Exchange of letters—Signed at 
Bad Godesberg March 24, 1953, and at Bonn March 30, 
1953. Entered into force March 30, 1953. 

Air Transport Services. TIAS 3078. Pub. 5762. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Karachi June 1 and 16, 1948. 
Entered into force June 16, 1948. 


Technical Cooperation—Public Health Program. TIAS 
3079. Pub. 5754. 2 pp. 5¢ 


Agreements between the United States and Ethiopia 
amending agreement of April 29, 1953, as amended— 
Signed at Addis Ababa June 30, 1953; entered into force 
June 30, 1953—Signed at Addis Ababa June 11, 1954; 
entered into force June 11, 1954. 


Reparations—Restitution and Liquidation of Confiscated 
Property Recovered in Italy from German Forces. 


TIAS 3080. Pub. 5896. 6 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the Administrator of the Paris Rep.) 
ration Refugee Fund and the United States and Othe 
Governments—Accepted July 23, 1954. Entered into form 
July 23, 1954. And agreement between the United State 
and the International Refugee Organization. Exchanp 
of notes—Signed at Washington November 15 and 1§ 
1950. Entered into force November 16, 1950. 
Emergency Flood Relief Assistance. TIAS 3082. Ph), 
5937. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan onal 
ing agreement of August 23, 1954. Exchange of notes_! 


Signed at Washington November 29 and December 1, 
1954. Entered into force December 16, 1954. 
Inter-American Highway. TIAS 3084. Pub. 5699, i 
pp. 10¢. 








| 
Agreement between the United States and Guatemal) 
amending agreement of May 19, 1943, as supplemented, 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington July 28 and 
August 28, 1954. Entered into force August 28, 1954. 
Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3086. Pub, 
5701. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand. Ex-¥ 


change of notes—Signed at Washington August 27 ani 
September 1, 1954. Entered into force September 1, 1954. 


Economic Cooperation—Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. TIAS 3088. Pub. 5705. 2pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Pakistan. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Karachi February 12 and 
May 1, 1954. Entered into force May 1, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation—Agricultural Development Pro- 
gram. TIAS 3089. Pub. 5706. 19 pp. 15¢. 





Agreement between the United States and El Salvador— 
Signed at San Salvador July 16, 1954. Entered into force 
August 10, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Agricultural Re- 
search. TIAS 3092. Pub.5711. 5pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Costa Rica. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at San José June 28 and 30, 
1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. 


Saint Lawrence Waterway—Establishment of Saint Lavw- 
rence River Joint Board of Engineers. TIAS 3116. Pub. 
5760. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington November 12, 
1958. Entered into force November 12, 1953. 

Parcel Post. TIAS 3125. Pub. 5773. 23 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement and detailed regulations between the Postal 
Administration of the United States and the Ryukyu Com- 
munications Administration—Signed at Tokyo July 19, 
1954, and at Washington July 30, 1954. Entered into force 
October 15, 1954. 





Mutual Defense Assistance—Loan of United States Naval| 
Vessels to the Republic of Korea. TIAS 3163. Pub. 
5867. 6 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and the Republic 
of Korea. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul January 2!,, 
1955. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Estates, Inheritances, and) 
Gifts. TIAS 3175. Pub. 5857. 35 pp. 15¢. 


Convention between the United States and Japan—Signed| 
at Washington April 16, 1954. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 5-11 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


December 1. 


No. Date 
*679 12/5 
680 12/6 
681 12/6 
682 12/7 
683 12/8 


Subject 
Educational exchange. 
Notes on Austrian neutrality. 


Review of 10th session of GATT. 

Dulles: Illinois Manufacturers’ 
ciation. 

Murphy: Seton Hall University. 

12/8 Program for Batlle Berres trip. 

12/9 Level of Lake Ontario. 

12/11 Dulles: death of Henry Suydam. 


T684 
*685 
7686 
*687 


12/8 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press release issued prior to December 5 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 675 of 


Dulles: transcript of news conference. 


Asso- 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin America 


Publication 6131 25 cents 


Once again one of the vast land masses of the world has 
caught fire and is growing and developing at a rate that is sure 
to change completely its relationship to the rest of the world. 
The big news in our day is that Latin America’s time has come. 
The vast growth in its population, the rise in its standard of 
living, the development of natural resources, industry, and 
commerce are sure to mean a commensurate increase in inter- 
national prestige and influence. 


What is the attitude of the United States toward this sudden 
upsurge in Latin America? Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy 
in Latin America tells the story of the growth and changes that 
are taking place in the other members of the American family 
of states and the attitude of the United States toward this 
wholesome progress. The 50-page illustrated booklet con- 
tains the following sections: 


I. Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin America 
II. Our Government’s Contribution to the Economic Devel- 
opment of Latin America 
III. The Role of Private Enterprise in the Economic De- 
velopment of Latin America 
IV. The Importance of Trade in Inter-American Relations 


V. Political, Cultural, and Military Aspects of the Inter- 
American System. 


Copies of Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin America 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 





Please send me 
in Latin America. 


Bireet Address: ....-..2.--..<2.c2 cs sivetewise abo ceeesehoesesae= 
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